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THE RIDDLE BOX. 


RIDDLE. 


My first is refreshing; oh! many it’s fed; 
Aly next is a prominent part of the head ; 
My third lends to beauty its power to please; 
My fourth is the very quintessence of ease ; 
My fifth is the head of all species of fun. 
My whole is a criminal good people shun. 
ALS. 
ENIGMA. 
THE answer contains thirteen letters, and is the name 
‘ofaplant. The 8, 2, 4, 13, to is a plant; the 1, 9, 6, 5, 
I1 is an opening; the 12, 3, 7isa vessel. RUTHVEN, 


ANAGRANIMATICAL BLANKS. 
(Fill the first blank with a word the Ictlers of which may be usca 
infilling the following blanks.) 

THE —— in Summer's hues we saw 

Near the —— of the mountain’s brow; 
The favoring — far behind, 

And —— some were the songsters now. 
Down in the —— the willows waved 

The streamlet —— us far away; 
Into the sunlit, rocky ——, 

Where we could ramble —— the day. 

ALDEBARAN, 





e 


REBUS, No. 1. 





CLASSICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


1. Was — supposed to have carried an ——? 2. 
Did ~— ever cross the Isthmus of —~? 3, Were not 
both —— and produced by Juno striking the earth ? 
4. -——— must frequently have éncountered 2 —~. 5. 
arouse from thy long —-. 6. We will ap- 
the god of ——.” 7, Depart, pale —— 
RUTH. 





h, ——! 
eal to 
rom ——, 





A PICTURE PUZZLE. 


Minste sat down, one morning, to make some 
drawings in her sketch-book, She looked outat the 
window, and saw an old bucket, She took great 
pains with her sketeh, ‘and, after awhile, produced a 
drawing like this: 


1 


Next she drew a picture of an old pewter wash-basin which was 
sittng onashelt, Here you see the 


picture of the basin: = = 


‘Then she tried to draw the profile of the buy who. 
washed his face in the basin, Her work was not 
very satisfactory this time. 





- 


Her next trial was a drawing of a brush which was 
used to sweep up the ashes from the hearth, This is 
the picture of the brush: 





She looked out in the yard again, and spied a croquet 
mallet with a broken handle. It was soon transferred. 
to the sketch-book, 





i 
Mf 


Then she drew a picture of one of the wickets, from 
memory. ‘This was not hard to do, as you may judge 
from this: 


Her riding-whip was resting against the wall, so she 
made a sketch of that. 





Tust then her string of beads broke fy 
After she had gathered them together, she 7 Y 
commenced to draw them; but, as the sketch looked @ Y 
very much out of proportion, she did not finish it. Here Ye 
itis: "y 


9 


At last, Minnie cut the drawings out and put them together, like a. 
“dissected map ; and, behold ! they formed the picture of what her 
grandfather termed “A young man ‘of ye olden time.”” 

By tracing these pictures, and then cutting them out and putting 
them together, you can make the same picture that Minnie made, 

Lucius Goss. 


DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


ir I were captured by a —~ 

It sure would make me very — 
My captor would I soundly’ — 
And poison everything he —— 


SYNCOPATIONS, 

1, SYNCOPATE a pronoun, and get a possessive. 2. 
Syncopate 2 measure, and get a plant. 3. Syncopate 
anger, and get a place. 4. Syncopate fleeced, and get 
preserved. 5. Syncopate renown, and get bloody. 

HB. Fe 
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REBUS, Na, 2, 





CROSS WORD. 


My fisst is in lost, but not in founds 
My second is in hit, but not in pound 5 
My third is in poor, but not in rich; 
My fourth is in tar, but not in pitch ; 
My fifth is in money, but not in gold; 
My sixth is in young, but not in old; 
My seventh is in pike, but not in rock; 
My eighth is in hen, but not in cock; 
My ninth is in winter, but not in fall; 
My tenth is in hammer, but not in maul; 
My eleventh is in three, but not in fours 
My twelfth is in fly, but not in soar, 


And my whole is the name of a bird, NIP, 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 


2. Lan. 


Hour-Grass Puzztr.—Largenticre.—1, Kabooloosoo, 
Lea. 6. N. 8. Laino, 


ter. 3. ». Lages. §. 7 Ta. 
Seda a Laisa ve hagleaty, 

Ewicata —'* A new broom sweeps clean.” 

Hippenx Worp.—Black-board.—Be—Ella—seck a bee—oh~aye— 
are—Dee. 

CHarave.—Chinchilla. 


Diawoxp Puzzte.—Conundrum.—z, C. 2 Rob. 3. Renew. 
4 Regular, “5. Conundrum, 6. Beldame. 7. Warms!” 8 Rus 
3M. 


Picturesque Exiama.—Confectionery. 
Sexrurce Square Worp.—t. Olivet. 

4. Violet. 5, Enseal. 6. Tattle. 
Iiustraten Provers.—" Past bind, fast find.”” 
Buank Square.—Mite, Htem, Team, Emma. 
Renus.—Great men on both continents begun life poor. 
Parcuwork.—Love. 


2, Lamina. 3. Impos:. 


PUZZLE. 


I FisHED in the Thames this summer day, 
And drew from its depths, quite unaware, 
Four Biblemen who were buried elsewhere: 

‘Wonder of wonders! Who are they? 


LS. 
MUSICAL TRANSPOSITIONS, 

1, THERE is much musical —— in the —— family, 
2, Let us ——in and hear——, 3. Oh! if ——could 
but —— again. 4. —— deserves a ——~ for his non- 
appearance. §. I heard of ——~ even in-—, 6. Have 
you any music of ——- ——? RUTH. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 





Puzzte.—'Six young ladies:"” Hannah, Ada, Eve, Anna, Bab 
and Nan. “Three lads: Bob, Otto and Asa. Neon, madam, 
bub, sis, nun, tenet, peep, tot, gog, decd, minim, aha, eye, tat, civic, 
gig, turtut, level, bib, redder, toot, pip, pap, dad, 


‘A Penrecr Ficure-Squart.— 


8943349 
Dovnte Centrat Acrostic.—Wren—Lark.— 


FoR A—te. 
Cov—E R—By. 
‘Tha—N K—ful: 


Axswens To Puzzies iy August Numer have been received, previous to August % from Harry M.D. Erisman, ‘ Cassy,” Freddie 


Bradley 
Bessie.” 
Louise 
Be la Hunt, Mary MU Farle 
gucon, Fannie 2. Musgore, 
Florence Chandler, Will 
Emilie L. Haines, William, ‘T. 
ma C. Preston, Lewis 
David H. Shipman, Lillie T. Gray, Fred Worthington, 
Frank Bird, Carrie L. Hastings, Edwin H. Smith, D. 


 Jicks,” Edward W, Robinson, 
William A, Howell,  Hardnut,”* Bd 
Olmstead, Harry C. Powers, Kittie §: 

7 Frank H. Burt, 








Roberts, A. C. C., “ Hallie & 





Georgie D, Clemens, Ida Crouch, Rose White, G. 
Bertha E, Saltmarsh, Jimmy Rogers, Mamie Irvine, 
‘ninny,” Willie H. Frost, W, F. Brid; 
Sherwood, May Brodnax, M. C. G., Susie E. Avery, George 


Susie G. and Mary H. Wilson, Lucy R. and y 
H, Eckel, Lulu M, Sutton, Frank and Laura," Lizzie C. 

intor, Jobn S. Peckham, Hem 

r ‘Mary ©: Ayers, “Hattie and Ella,” Clarence H. Campbell, Florence Palmer, Berths Far- 

omic A. Johnson, Florence Graham, Edua Hi, Kiersted, Rebekah Yates, Nellie Du Puy, Gertrude H. Rugg, 

ic and Dorah ‘Bryan, Willie R. Collins, Arnold Guyot Cameron, ©. My 


sophie Johnson, Thamas Baldwin, ** Mamie and 
.. Brown, Carrie Wells, “ Flo,” 
C. Hart. S. ‘I, Nicholas, Helen B, Fancharl, Thomas J. 


Lucy A. 


Guyot 0 ‘Pryor, T. Ellen G. Hodges, 
Carrie Mairs, Sallie Bush, Mary. 


Hubbard, Grace E, Rockwell, 


‘C. Breston, Carrie 5, Simpson,  Pond-lily.”” * Mignonette,” Hattie Crane, Minnie Boyer, Mattie C, Haskins, 
Willie Boucher 
ic WW. McCullough, 
and Willie Habershaw, Marion A. Coombs, Fannie Humphrey, Jessie O. « 
Davison, Cedar Hill (Tarrytown), “ eee Fred A. Pratt, Oscar Hale, Mary Dimond, 

5, Russell, Clara L. Anthony, “Ohi 

‘Jf. Bridge, “Fan and Ted,” ML. C, Sherman, S. 

B. Crow, 


Fences Osseo” Worthington G Ford, Jahn Maryland, Josep 
cB. De, Viong, Florente ©. Spofford Belle &. Hoopes, Lili 
allory, Grace G- Hiler, Fred M. Loomie, S. Walter 





joadson, 


iver Twist,” Hate C. Smith, “Queen Picka- 
‘oung, Nellie S. Colby, James Sherwood, fopnnie 
‘Canig R. Leake, John 8, Adriance, Isaac Adriance, M. N. McElroy. 
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HOW TROTTY WENT TO THE GREAT FUNERAL, 


(A Tone Story.) 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


Nor a very great while ago, Trotty was staying 
in Worcester sauare. 

everybody may not know that Worcester square 
isin Boston; but Trotty knew it. One reason was 
that he had been there before. 

Worcester square is at the south end of Boston ; 
and Trotty knew that, too. Trotty knew a great 
deal. He knew that he had a very nice time when 
he went with his mother to visit at Cousin Ginevra’s 
in Worcester square. Besides that, he knew that 
somebody was going to be buried to-day in Boston, 
He had heard them talking about it at the table. 
He did n’t believe there were a great many boys of. 
his size who knew that. He meant to ask those 
chaps who played out in the square with watch- 
man’s rattles. He didn’t exactly know who it 
was; but that was a minor point, and did n’t mat- 
ter. He might have consulted his mother on it, 
however; but they had maple syrup on their buck- 
wheats, and omelette with their muffins, for break- 
fast, and he forgot it. 

He put on his cap and navy-blue coat after 
breakfast, and told his mother he was going out to 
play in the square. His mother said, ‘ Very well,” 
and buttoned his coat up in the throat, for it was a 
little chilly, and he had aslight cold ; and she kissed 
him good-by, and told him to be in in good season 
to get washed and brushed before lunch. ‘Trotty 
said, ‘Yes, um,” and hopped along, down the 
steps on one foot, into the square. 

There were n’t any boys in the square just then, 
and Trotty played ‘‘ menagerie” by himself for 
awhile, with the stone lions on the steps. He 
played ‘ hand-organ,” too, with a little cane he had 
for a birthday present. He beat time on the iron 
fence, and Cousin Ginevra threw him five cents 
and hired him—like many another organ-man—to. 
go away, 

Pretty soon the boys began to come into the 
square; all sorts of boys—pretty little boys from 
the neighboring houses, in seal-skin caps and nice 
boots; queer little boys from over by the hospital, 
with ragged jackets and no coats; pleasant little 
boys, quarrelsome little boys; clean boys, dirty 
beys. ‘Trotty had seldom seen so many kinds of 
boys ‘together. They ran and whooped up and 
down the square. The boys in the seal-skin caps 
did n’t run much with the other boys, Trotty 
was n't particular; he liked them all; he wished 


they had such funny boys at home. There was 
one little boy with red hair there, who was very 
friendly with Trotty. He showed him his jack~ 
knife, and the boy said he wished he had one like 
it. He showed him his cane, too; the boy with. 
red hair said it was a whacker. 

“Oh,” said a seal-skin boy, ‘that’s nothing ! 
I’ve got a cane twice as good !” 

Trotty did n’t like the seal-skin boy. 

** Say,” said he, ‘did you know there was a big: 
funeral down-town to-day?” For he thought he 
would show the seal-skin boy how much he knew. 

“Pooh!” said the seal-skin boy, ‘That ’s. 
nothing either. I knew that a week ago. My 
father’s gone to sec it. It’s an awful big funeral. 
All the women at our house are crying round.” 

“J don’t know but I shall go down myself,” said 
the boy with red hair, 

“*T don’t care much about it,” said the seal-skin 
boy, carelessly. ‘* You get so used to processions. 
and music in Boston.” 

Procession! Music! Trotty’s eyes grew very 
big. How grand it seemed to be a Boston boy in 
a seal-skin cap and not care about processions and 
music { 

The boys had ail begun to cluster around the 
seal-skin boy and the boy with red hair. Trotty 
pressed into the middle of the group. Cousin 
Ginevra, glancing out of the window, saw them all. 
standing in a heap, talking earnestly. Trotty had 
his cap pushed back, and his cheeks were red; he 
was talking too, very fast. Somebody called 
Cousin Ginevra away then, and she saw no more. 

It came a little before lunch-time; but no Trotty. 
‘It came lunch-time itself; but no Trotty. Lunch 
was eaten and over, but Trotty had not come. His. 
mother said she would go out and hunt him up; 
he was probably in the square, or in Chester park, 
having a good time somewhere, But he must. 
learn to be punctual; she would bring him back, 
and he might go without his orange, for a punish- 
ment, 

But she did not bring him back, He was not in. 
the square. He was not in Chester park. All 
over Chester park, all over Chester square, through 
Worcester street, over on Harrison avente, a little 
way down Washington street, a little way up 
Washington street, went Trotty’s mother. But 
the only little boy she met was a little boy small 
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enough to go out with a nurse and to wear a white 
fur coat, The region seemed to be emptied of 
little boys. She went back to Cousin Ginevra’s, 
thinking he must have crossed her and gone 
home. 

“No,” said Cousin Ginevra, carelessly ; ‘but 
he'll turn up; boys always do in the city. He 
must learn to pick his way like the rest; he’ll turn 
up in an hour or so.” 

But Trotty had not turned up in an hour or 
so. It came dinner-time, and he had not turned 
up. It was past dinner-time, and he had not 
turned up. 

“Cousin Ginevra,” said Trotty’s mother, put- 
ting on her bonnet, ‘‘I can’t stand this any longer. 
Iam going to the police-station to get something 
done about Trotty. Something must have hap- 
pened, or he would have been home to dinner. I 
can’t wait another minute !” 

« Well,” said Cousin Ginevra, trying not to look 
anxious, “‘ perhaps you’d better. 1 think I will go 
out to Jamaica Plains myself, and inquire at Uncle 
Burden’s. The child may have gone out there, for 
aught you know; he has been often enough to 
mow the way. One or the other of us will have 
got him safe before long, never fear!” 

But Trotty’s mother could no more help fearing 
than she could help hunting for Trotty. Sucha 
little fellow! Such a little, helpless, foolish fellow, 
to be wandering about that great city—the terrible 
-city that he knew no more about than most little 
country boys who come in on visits once in awhile! 
Oh! what would become of him? Where could 
he be? 

* About so high?” said the policeman. ‘I wish 
he’d been a litle higher or a little lower. There’s 
so many of ’em about so high! Red hair, did you 
say, ma’am ?” 

“Chestnut hair! Beautiful, bright ——” 

«Blue coat?” interrupted the policeman, care- 
lessly, evidently not regarding the superfluous 
adjectives of fond mammas as at all to the point 
in the official processes of identification. 

“Yes, a little navy-blue coat, with brass buttons 
and a velvet collar.” 

«T’d have preferred some other color,” said the 
policeman, discontentedly ; “bottle-green, for in- 
stance, ma’am, would be a beautiful color for little 
boys. It’s a grave matter, if parents was only 
aware of it, this dressing young uns all alike, and 
turning ’em adrift_on a nofficer’s penetration. 
Now, I had six navy-blue coats lost on my beat 
this last fortnight.” 

“ And blue eyes,” said Trotty’s mother.; ‘‘ great 
blue eyes, like * 

“Yes, yes,” said the policeman, ‘I know, I 
know. Blue eyes, One pair’s like another pair. 





Blue eyes. Very well, We'll do our best, ma’am; 
but you need n’t be surprised if it’s a matter of 
two or three days. We have so many blue eyes 
and blue coats and reddish hair, about so high !” 

Two or three days! A matter of two or three 
days! What a dreadful matter! 

Trotty’s mother went home again; went out 
again; went home again; was in and out—could 
not rest. 

It grew dark; no Trotty. Cousin Ginevra came 
home; no Trotty. He had never been at Jamaica 
Plains. Uncle Burden had not seen him. Uncle 
Burden came, too, He, too, went in and out—to 
the station and back again, up the square, down 
the square, into the park, over to the hospital, 
down to the wharves, over to the Small-pox Hos- 
pital. Perhaps Trotty had gone over to Pine Island 
to the Small-pox Hospital ! 

It grew darker. 

Into Springfield street, into Brookline street, 
down into Union-park street, back to the City Hos- 
pital, over by the great Jesuit Orphan Asylum, 
where all sorts of little boys peeped through the 
windows and shook their heads, for they had n’t 
seen him; over to the Medical School on the great 
empty lands, where there was such a chance to 
play if you felt like it, and where a gentleman stu- 
dent said he had n’t seen such a boy, and a lady 
student said she thought she had, and then said 
No, she guessed it was an Irish boy, on the whole; 
back again to the orphan asylum, and this time, 
as they were going by, a little -orphan with a 
great many freckles hammered on the window at 
them. 

A sister in a white cap came to the window, too, 
and beckoned. Uncle Burden said they would 
stop, and they stopped. The sister threw up the 
sash. 

‘It is possible,” she said, in rather a sweet voice, 
‘that we have news of your child. Patrick, tell 
the gentlemen what you just told me.” 

‘‘T seen a chap with a blue coat and brass but- 
tings,” said Patrick, hopefully. “I seen him go 
by with some other chaps. He had a cane.” 

“That sounds like it,” said Uncle Burden. 
“ How big was he?” 

“ That’s well enough,” said the policeman, ‘but 
when did you see him?” 

“T seen him,” said Patrick, thoughtfully, ‘‘ about 
——” He paused—reflected—seemed to be anx- 
iously trying to bring his important testimony 
down close to a matter of minutes or hours, at 
least. ‘‘I seen him—about—t’ree days and a-half 
ago!” 

Down went the window. Away went the vision 
of the sweet-voiced sister and the freckled boy. 
On went Uncle Burden and the policeman, mu- 
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singly ; and down sank the heart of Trotty’s mother 
deeper than ever yet. 
Supper-time ; no Trotty. After supper; but no 
; Trotty. Evening. Night. The dreadful night had 
: come—the dreadful day was gone—but still no 
i Trotty! 
It was nine o’clock. Bed-time an hour and a- 
halfago! What would Trotty do, with no ‘ bed- 


4 
1 





in a very muddy navy-blue coat; with chestnut 
hair—matted, heated, splashed; with blue eyes, 
heavy and sodden; without a cap, without a cane; 
and with a little face as white as death. He held 
a bunch of white flowers close to his side. 

“©O Trot-ty !” 

There was a cry and a rush. Trotty stood it 
pretty well. He trembled, however, for.he was 









































TROTTY’S RETURN, 


time,” no bed to have a “time” about? Where 
would he lay the little, naughty, foolish, chestnut 
head to-night? 

It was -five minutes past nine, 
mung,” 

“It is the policeman,” said Trotty's mother. 
And she ran to the door herself. 

It was not the policeman, It was a little figure 


The door-bell 


very weak; they almost knocked him over with 
the rush and cry. 

“T have n’t had any lunch,” said the little figure, 
faintly. ‘Nor any dinner, either,” after a pause. 
“Nor any supper, too!” gasped Trotty. ‘I 
have n’t eatened a fing since my buckwheat break- 
fast!” 

He thought he should cry; but he did n’t. 
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Now, his mother thought: ‘ Trotty has done 
very wrong, but he shall not be questioned or 
punished till he has had food.” 

So they took him down to supper, and nobody 
said anything. He ate and ate. They gave hin 
milk, bread, crackers, cold turkey, figs, cookeys, a 
banana, and what was left of the squash pie’ He 
ate them all: It seemed as if he would eat till 
to-morrow morning. He trembled while he ate, 
but he did not cry. . 

By and by, his lips began to quiver. They asked 
him what was the matter. 

“T can’t get down vat piece of sponge-cake,” 
moaned Trotty, “and I’ve got to leave half my 
Albert biscuit !” 

So they concluded that he had eaten enough to 
preserve life, and took him away upstairs and set 
him down in their midst, very silently—for because 
they were glad to see him, they could n’t forget 
that he must have been naughty to run away—and 
the following dialogue took place: 

“Now, Trotty, tell us where you ’ve been.” 

‘ve been to see the man laid down.” 

“ The man?” 

* Yes; the man folks are all crying about. The 
‘boys asked me to go and see him laid down.” 

“Laid down?” 

“Yes; I went to see the man laid down. I 
heard his name, but I forget.” 

«Oh, the child has been to the funeral! Where 
did you get those flowers, Trotty?” 

Trotty held up the flowers—a bouquet of rose- 
buds, camelias and violets, very large, very rich, 
sorely faded. 

* Aint they pretty? 
in” 

«What big building ?”” 

“ The big building opposite the common.” 

“The State-House! Have you been ‘way down 
to the State-House?” 

**T went to the big buildin’ opposite the common 
to see the man laid down. I've got a sore froat, 
besides.” : 

“Who went with you?” 

« The boys.” 

«What boys?” 

“The boy with red hair, and some other boys. 
There was a boy with a fur cap, but he didn’t go 
far, He turned back. Me and the other boy, and 
the offer boys, went alone,” 

*¢ Was there no big boy or grown person with 
you?” 

**No, only me and the boys, and the boy with 
red hair.” 

* Did you ride?” * 

*<No, we walked. We walked to the buildin’ 
and went in. They had music and a procession. 


I got ’em in the big build- 


It was bully. We all went in. Me_and the red 
boy went in. I don’t know ‘bout the rest.” 

“But that is impossible! You could not have 
got into the State-House. They would not allow 
you.” 

“Ves, Idid. Iwentin. I tagged a p'liceman’s 
coat-tails, I went right in afterward with his coat- 
tails. I saw the inside. There was flowers all 
over it. I never saw so many flowers at home. It 
was bully! They played ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ too.” 

** © Yankee Doodle ?’?” 

* Yes, they did; 7 know ‘ Yankee Doodle.’” 

“Where did you get your flowers?” 

“T got’em in the big buildin’. I picked ’em up. 
I’m going to dry ’em to keep; the other boys said 
they would. Then we came out.” 

‘What did you do next?” 

“T went to see him laid down. Everybody did. 
I went with the procession. I tried to cry; but I 
did n’t very much.” 

«But the procession went to Mt. Auburn Ceme- 
tery! You ’ve got it wrong, somehow, Trotty., 
Mt, Auburn is five miles from here. You could 
not have gone very far.” 

“Yes, I did. I went as far’s anybody did. Me 
and the other boys went on ahead of the procession, 
The red boy said he guessed we 'd see it out. We 
went over a bridge. There.was a grave-yard, too. 
They laid the man'down in the grave-yard ; I mean 
the great man—him that they cried about.” 

“Walked to Mt. Auburn! It cannot be, Trotty! 
And you could n't have got in when you got there. 
You could n’t have seen ‘the great man’ buried !” 

“Yes, I did. I went over the bridge, and in at 
a gate. There was p’licemen there. J scud in 
under their arms. I don’t think the other boys 
did. I thought I’d like to see what they did with 
him. ‘Then I came back. We all came back.” 

“Walked !” 

“Oh, yes; I walked! 
walked to Boudoin square. 
car.” 

«* How did you pay for your ticket ?” 

“‘T had five cents from Cousin Ginevra for play- 
ing the hand-organ to her with my cane. I lost 
my cane. I lost my knife, too. But I don’t want 
to tell who took ’em. I should n’t wonder if it was 
vat red boy. I’d have been home before,” con- 
cluded My Lord Trotty, carelessly, ‘‘ but we made 
a mistake once. The procession went another 
way, and we went another way, and we had to turn 
back.” 

“But, Trotty, do you know that you have done 
a very dangerous thing?” 

“Why, no!” said Trotty. 

“And a very cruel thing?” 

“A cruel fing!” said Trotty. 


I got awful tired. I 
Then I took a horse- 
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* And a very, very naughty thing—so naughty 
that mamma must punish you harder than you ’ve 
been punished for a long time?” 
“No,” said Trotty, shaking his head stoutly, 
™ though the color came and went fast on his dirty 
j little “face, *T didn’t know I was naughty, only 
once. Ididn’t fink. When vey played ‘ Yankee 
4 Doodle,’ I thought I was a little naughty.” 
“ When they played ‘ Yankee Doodle !’” 
7 “Yes. It made me have a homesick feel- 
| ing in the back of my neck. I did n't know, but 
4 I’d ought to have stayed at home. Then I for- 
ot.” 
1° “ But, Trotty, we have looked everywhere, and 
everywhere, and had the police out looking ——” 
“The police!” said Trotty. He looked quite 
pleased ; he thought the seal-skin boys would think 
] more of him, if the police had been called out on 
4 his account. 
; ‘And there is one of them now!” 
True enough, there was one ringing the door- 
| bell at that moment, and Trotty heard him telling 
them in the entry that he’d got a boy; he did n’t 
know if it would answer—boys were a good deal 
alike, and this one’d lost his coat, and vowed he 
lived up to Hunneman street; it wasn’t the one, 
was it? He thought likely. He’d take him "long 
to Hunneman, and see if he told a straight story ; 
boys did n’t generally. 
“No,” said Trotty, marching out into the hall, 
to look at the boy from Hunneman street; ‘ that 
isn’tme! I got home of my own account!” 








“I'd rather not see any more Boston boys to- 
night,” said Trotty, feebly, as the door closed on 
the policeman and the poor little supposed-to-be 
Trotty. ‘I’m tired of Boston boys. I'd rather 
go to sleep.” . 

“But, Trotty,” urged his mother, solemnly, “1 
want you to see what a cruel, naughty boy you've 
been!” 

Cruel! Naughty! 
Trotty hung his head. 

“T thought you were lost,” went on mamma. 
“*T mourned, and hunted, and was frightened for. 
my little boy. Why, Trotty, in all this great city, 
I did n’t know where you were!” 

“But Z knew where I was!” said Trotty, half- 
perplexed. Still, his head dropped lower and 
lower. He began to feel very badly. In all that 
great city, mourning for the loss of ‘the great 
man”™ that sad night, I Aoge nobody felt more 
sorrow than Trotty felt for a few minutes, while his 
head hung down. He ought to have felt about as 
unhappy as anybody could feel. Don’t you think 
so, too? 

“Mamma,” said Trotty, after he had gone to 
bed (his mother had said she should not punish 
him at that time; she would not strike a child 
worn by great physical exertion and loss of food), 
“*mamma, who was his name? and I'd ‘like to 
know how he came to have so much bigger funeral 
than anybody else?” 

But before she had half begun to tell him, he 
was asleep. 


These were ugly words. 
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TATE’S DOLL’S WEDDING. 


By Penn 


Tate BEDELL was going to have a birthday the 
next day. That, in itself, was something for a little 
girl to be proud of, who only had had eight birth- 
days in her life, and could n’t remember half of 
those. But more than that, she was to give a party 
in honor of the occasion,—her mother had said she 
might,—and besides, and beyond, and above all, 
it was to be a wedding party, and Tate’s doll—the 
open-and-shut-eyed Luella Viola—was to be the 
bride! And though that small lady could n’t, by 
any manner of means, be married before to-morrow, 
because her bridegroom wasn’t expected till the 
Morning train, she was already dressed for the 
ceremony in white muslin,—with sch a trail !— 
and lay on the spare chamber bed, under a pillow- 
sham, face down, for fear of crushing her long veil 
and wreath of orange blossoms. 

Tate herself was on her knees by the bureau, 
packing the bridal wardrobe into the japanned 
cake-box, leaving out the traveling-dress, of course, 
for Luella Viola to wear on her wedding journey. 

‘Was there ever an outfit like it? Six complete 
suits; and by changing them about a little—put- 
ting the polonaise of one over the under-skirt of 
another, you know—you could make as many more; 
six hats, all of the latest styles; a handkerchief, 
bordered with real lace; besides two entire sets of 
underclothing that had been sewed by Tate, every 
stitch of them, without a thimble. 

“ Got the notes ready, Tate?” 

That was Minty Mozier’s voice in the hall, and 

- that was Minty’s happy little self clumping upstairs 
after the wedding invitations. She was to carry 
them around. Tate could n't, of course; for I for- 
got to say dear little Tate was lame, and not able 
to walk beyond the garden, even with her pretty 


SHIRLEY. 


rose-wood crutch. And it was very-stupid of me 
not to mention this before, since but for her lame. 
ness, and her sweet, patient way of] bearing it, 1 
suppose her mamma would never have taken the 
pains to plan the doll’s wedding of which I’m tell- 
ing you. 

“Dear me!. No, Minty!” said Tate, moving 
along to give Minty kneeling-room by the trunk. 
“ Toney has n’t printed *em yet !? 

“T say he’s foison slow!” grumbled Minty, 
folding Luella Viola’s balmoral into a neat bundle, 

“And he’s been teasing to take the invitations 
round himself. Do you care if I let him?” 

* Pooh ! not the least bit,” said Minty. 

“?Cause, you see, he thinks I’m real mean not 
to have boys at my party,” said Tate, looking re- 
lieved ; ‘‘and I ought to make it up to him some. 
how.” = 

‘As if you wanted to play with boys!” said 
Minty, indignantly, 

“Oh, of course I don’t wané ’em!” said Tate, 
decidedly ; ‘but Toney says ’t wont be any kind 
of a wedding ’thout I have ’em, ’cause at grown-up 
weddings they always invite men.” 

‘But then, men dehave /” put in Minty. *‘ Boys 
are horrid,—all but five or six, you know!” 

** Well, I can't have ’em, anyway,” said Tate, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Mamma says I'm not strong enough. 
But I can ask nine girls to my birthday, ’cause I 
shall be nine years old—and going on ten, just 
think!” 

“Yes,” said Minty, very meekly. 

She was only seven and a-half, and it mortified 
her dreadfully. But she forgot this affliction before 
long, in helping Tate pack the trunk dnd buckle 
her mamma's shawl-strap about it; and when she 
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trudged home at noon, she was just as happy as a 
girl only seven and a-half years old could possibly 
be; for was n’t she going to a wedding-party in her 
new pink sash and bronze boots? And was n't 
“Toney coming that very afternoon to leave hera 
printed invitation? Tobe sure he was! She knew 
that as well as if Tate had said it! 

Indeed, as it happened, Toney was rushing into 
Tate’s house at precisely this minute with the notes 
he had just struck off on his little printing-press. 
They were the daintiest affairs in the world, printed 
on pink satin paper, and reading this way: 

Miss Tate Bepett 
Requests the pleasure of your presence at the Marsiage of her Doll, 
Luetta Viota Bepett, 
70 
CLARENCE Osnorne, 
On Thursday, September 4th, 1873, at Three o’Clock. 
P.S.—Please bring all your dolls, 


Toney had sjightly objected to the postscript, but 
he finally added it to satisfy Tate. She had now 
only to double.these sheets across the centre, and 
they filléd their envelopes exactly: such pretty en- 
yelopes, with the monogram ‘ B. O.” embossed on 
them. That? stood for Bedell and Osborne, of 
course, tai ‘ 

Toney walked up and down the gravel-path, 


_ whistling, while Tate directed the envelopes to her 











nine little friends; and just before he lost his 
patience, she brought them out to him, in a neat 
willow basket, with a white satin bow perched on 
the top, to give it a bridal air. And then he car- 
ried round the notes, delivtring a funny speech 
with each one, s 

But, alas! for poor Minty! There was none for 
her! From the back-door step, where she was 
amusing the bald-headed baby with tin muffin- 
tings, she saw Toney call at the door opposite and 
hand Jenny Gilson a note, and then walk straight 
on—never so much as looking at her house! No 
wonder Minty nearly cried her eyes out, and went 
to bed that night thinking this was a dreadful 
world for a little girl only seven and a-half years old 
to live in! 

Papa Bedell came next day in the early train, 
right from New York, and brought with him 
Clarence Osborne, Luella Viola’s bridegroom, a 
handsome young gentleman in a black broadcloth 
suit, with white gloves and waistcoat, and a watch 
no bigger than a buttercup. Tate took him up to 
the front chamber, to wait till it was time to hand 
Luella Viola down to the parlor; and there he had 
been standing in a corner, handkerchief in hand, 
fully -five hours, for now it was quarter of three, 
and, as Tate said, ‘almost Jate enough for the 
wedding to begin.” oot 

She had got together all the old dolls she could 


find about the house, and had just ranged them’on. 
the sofa, to represent Luella Viola’s poor relatives 
come to see her married, when Jenny Gilson rushed 
in quite out of breath. 

“O, Tate!” cricd she; “did n't you mean to 
ask little Minty Mozier? She feels awfully, because 
you have n’t sent her an invitation !” 

“Why, Jenny Gilson! 1 did send her one—I 
certain did {” cried Tate, hopping about on her 
crutch in great excitement, ‘Toney must have 
lost it. O dear! what shall I do?” 

“Til carry her one, and tell her about it, sha’ n’t 
1?” said Jenny, eagerly. ‘I ‘most knew it was a 
mistake.” 

‘But they’re all gone. Toney only printed 
nine !” said Tate, fairly crying. 

“Td write her one, right off quick, before the 
rest come,” cried Jenny, who was a born peace- 
maker. 

“But folks don’t write wedding cards on just 
bare paper,” sofbed Tate, dragging her writing- 
desk from beneath the what-not; “and I’m afraid 
Minty wont like it!” 

“‘There’s her invitation, this minute,‘I do be- 
lieve 1” shouted Jenny, joyfully, as Tate opened 
the desk, And there, to be sure, it was, half- 
hidden by a package of envelopes; but so plainly 
directed to Minty Mozier, that the postmaster him- 
sélf.might have read it, . 

Jenny darted off with it, and at the gate met the 
rest of the wedding guests, all dressed in white, 
who, of course, must know the whole story. 

“*Let’s go with Jenny, and take Tate along!” 
they cried. And, in a twinkling, the two largest 
girls had joined hands and made a sedan-chair for 
Tate, and the entire party was hurrying on after, 
Jenny. 

It was amazing how Minty could have dressed 
herself so quickly! I think her mother must have 
helped her, for when the sedan-chair arrived at Mr. 
Mozier's door, she was all ready, even to her coral 
beads. Jenny and Lottie Prince would make a 
chair for her too; and the little white procession, 
on its way back, with Minty and Tate riding at its 
head, made such a gay appearance, that Bobby 
Wright got out his drum in great haste, and trotted 
behind it as fast as his chubby legs would carry 
him, having a misty notion that the Fourth of July 
had come again. 

But this was small excitement beside the wedding 
which followed. Jenny Gilson played minister, ina 
water-proof cloak and white handkerchief necktie ; 
and Tate had to make the responses for the bride 
and bridegroom, as Luella Viola could: only say 
“papa” and mamma,” which would not have 
done at all on this occasion, and Clarence Osborne 
was too much stuffed to speak a word. 
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After the ceremony, Minty led each doll up in 
turn to kiss the bride and offer congratulations ; 
and then Tate passed around a little waiter heaped 
with bride’s cake, and slices of wedding-cake folded 
in white paper, 

And all the while the wedding presents were 
lying in state on the chess-table, There were 
spoons, and knives and forks, and napkin-rings, 
and salvers, and card-receivers, and I can’t begin 
to tell you how many other things, cut out of silver 
paper. The bride herself could n’t stay to examine 


them. She and her husband were whisked off on 
their wedding tour in a baby-carriage. Tate threw 
an old slipper after them for good luck, and then 
turned to kiss Minty for the sixth time. 

Oh, Minty, my wedding would have been spoilt 
if you had n’t come !” 

“I’ve had the splendidest time!” said Minty, 
swinging Jenny Gilson’s hand; ‘‘and you made 
me, Jenny !” 

And of them all, I think Jenny was the happiest 
girl at Tate’s doll’s wedding. 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


ENIGMA, 


lam composed of thirty-one letters. My 26, 20, 27, 
9,11, 2, 16, 19 are marks or badges; my. 11, 6, 18, 14 is 
ametal; my 4, 28, 12, 20, 24 is often thrown away, and 
yetit may cost thousands of dollars; my 15, 13, 1, 5; 23 
isa bone’; my 22, 29, 25,8 was a politician of old; my 31, 
29,30, 17 is a toy; my 7, 21, 19, 2 is a color; my 23, 1, 
10, 3 is an animal, “ My whole is a proverb, 


ALSe 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 

A CHILD at play, himself —~ 

‘A youthful dreamer, idly — 

Ail his powers in labor —— 
The life of man I — HB Fy 


REVERSIBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


1, A CONSONANT. 2. A number, 3. Measures ot 
distance. 4. An abyss. 5. A consonant. 

Reversed: r, A consonant. 2. A snare. 3, A name, 
4 The point of anything small. 5. A consonant. 


CURTAILMENTS. 


1. Curtail a twist, and leave one of two of the same: 
age. 2, Curtail to turn aside, and leave to affirm. 3. 
Curtail a confusion, and leave an infant. 4, Curtail one: 
exclamation, and leave another, 5, Curtail unsubstan- 
tial, and leave to ventilate. 6, Curtail custody, and 
leave to contend, 7. Curtail necessity, and leave pale. . 
8. Curtail to hazard, and leave a wit. W. HG, 


PICTORIAL DOUBLE AOROSTIC, No. 1. 
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A CONUNDRUM 


we will present 2 bound volume of Sr. NicHoias. 


best three sets of answers—a bound volume of St. NicHotas to the one of these # i 
Paper only. Number your answers, and give your fall address. Send your answers to “Riddle-Box,” Sr. Nrctiotas, Scribner & Ca, 


e 
New Yor 


1, Two domestic animals, neither dogs nor sheep. 

2, Somethinig used for the safety of vessels. 

3. Two-thirds of a measure in common use. 

4. What Columbus decided to do when he discovered 
America, 

5. Very short breathings. 

6, What a doctor should do, 

7. Something that Robin Hood carried. 

8, What a photographer should do to his sitter when 
he spoils his picture by moving. 

9. Aflat fish, " 

A money-raising establishment. 

Something that is often the hest part of an oration, 

12, Something between hitting the mark and missing. 

13. A slang word for boldness. 

14, Something that magpies often du. 

31g. A numbér of small swift-footed animals, 

16, A prominent part of Shakespeare's “ Richard ITI.” 








PICTURE, 


ho, 
Fuildek 


‘To cach of the first three girls or boys who send the Riddle-Box the right answers to these sixty-three conundrums, before November ph 


ers 


If none answer ALL correctly, we will send a book to cach of the three who send 


who sends the best set. Please write on one side of 


All of the followmg may be found in the above scene: 


17. Something too often found in children’s books. 
18. What I would be if I were in your place. 

19. Something lately abolished in the British navy. 
20. Name of 2 popular modern novel. 

21. An important part of the proceedings of Congress. 
22. Something always present at a military parade, 
23. A verb involving the idea of plunder. . 

24. An island off the coast of Scotland. 

25. Something that every carpenter uses. 

26, Nickname of a famous French general, 

2y The last name of a great jumper. 

28, Parts of cutting implements. 

29. A president of Harvard University. 

30. Where you come on your return. 

31. What the man did who dined on mutton. 

32. An implement used by shipbuilders. 

33. A lender made famous by a modern English poet. 
34. Something often used as a sleigh-robe 
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3. Parts of a tree, 
36. A kind of butter. 
* 37. Weapons. 
. Part of a railway. 
39. An edible mollusk. 
"40, A delicious fruit. 
4t. Parts of a ship, 
* ga, Sacred buildings. 
43. A ghost. 
44 A part of every river. 


45 
46. 
ay Gamblers, 
4 





49. 
5 








PICTORIAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC, No. 2 





DOUBLE DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 


THE diagonals of the square form’ respectively, a kind 
of sea-fish and a constellation. 


1. A book of the Bible, 2. A mechanical contrivance. 
3.To steal. 4. Love. §. To recompense. 6, An 


arithmetical term, 7. An aperture. TYPO, 


HISTORICAL CHARADE, 


I conTAIN only two syllables, Of these, my first im- 
plies plurality; my second sound health; and my whole 
3s the name of a profligate earl, who was the third con- 
sort of a queen noted alike for her beauty and her mis- 
fortunes, «He died insane, and in exile; and the beauti- 
ful queen, after being queen-consort of one country, and 
reigning sovereign of another, spent nineteen years in 
captivity, and was finally beheaded on the 8th of Feb- 
rary, 1587, What was the earl’s name, and of what 
queen was he the husband ? RR. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 


Riopte.—Thief. 

Extcata.—Chrysanthemum, 

ANAGRASUIATICAL BLANKS —Glade, edge, gale, lagged, glad, 
dle fede dell all 1 eee sged, gi 
Revs No, s.—One ought always with zeal to undertake to im- 
prove, and to form or acquire just and excellent habits, 
sCitsscat, Teansrostrions.—-r Charon anchor, 2.:2eus = 
t. 3. Typhon—Python, 4 Diana—nelad. "5, Pan—nap, 6 
See ee ane Bede 5 nee 


Decartratep Ruvates.—Pirate, irate, rate, ate, 
Syncorations.—1. They—thy, 2, Rule—ruc. 
+ Shaved—saved. §. Glory—gory. 
Resus No. 2.—The vacant stare bespeaks a mind unbinged. 
Cross-Worp.—Stormy petrel, 
Porzis.—Ham, Shem, Seth, Heth, 
Mustcar Transrositions.—t, Genius—Seguin. 2, Drive—Verdi, 
}Parepa—appear. 4, Brignoli—broiling, 5. Braham—Brahma. 
& Haydn—handy, 


3 Spite—site. 


A symbol of royalty. 
Part of a clock. 


» A number of fish. 
Something for dinner, 
Scholars and flowers. 

51. A favorite essayist. 

52. A term used in music, 

§3- A collection of stories. 

54- A noted American general. 


A common garden flower. 

Part of a carpenter's tool. 

A projecting tract of land, 

Parts of an American cereal. 

A celebrated metaphysical writer, 

Go, An instrument used in shooting. 

61. Something often found in a paper 
of needles, 

62, All flesh. : 

63. Annanias and Saphira, 


% 
3b 
59. 


A RIDDLE. 


In the days of the immortal George, 
At Lexington and Valley Forge, 
T hung behind, 
But now, in modern feats of arms, 
The swiftest ball brings no alarms; 
And though my stroke no brother harms, 
T victory find. 
In fact, the game is up without me 
(That's one thing curious about me); 
But then, dear reader, it is true 
I venture nowhere without you. 
J. S. STACY, 


SUBSTITUTIONS, 


Tue second (and third) omitted word in each sen- 
tence is formed from the first by changing the middle 
letter. 

1. As —— came running toward me, I shot him 
through the -——. 2. In a —— every —— of emotion 
disappeared. 3, As he stepped out of the —— a bul-~ 
let —— his ——. Let us net —— with our — 
temptations. 5. —— in the sale of fruit is dangerous, 
as —— soon renders it worthless. 6, Do not——s0 at 
the —— windows. 7 —— down your hand and —— 
the —~ dog. 8. The selections from “Lohengrin,” 
at the ——, did almost —— me to Wagner's theory 
of music, 9. I gave —— some of the —— for break- 
fast. CHARL. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Picture Puzzie.— 





Axswers To Puzztes inv SeprempeR Nusper have been received previous to September 38 from Minnie Thomas, Lydia W. Conklin, 


“Typo,” A. P, Folwell, CW. R., 

tan A, MK, 

Bryton, Maria Peckham, 

Rese Roberts, Bertha §, Saltmarsh, 
Subscriber,” D, W. Kirk, Minnie 

RB.C., Willie R, Brown, Carrie Melvin, Julia Dean Hunter. 


Orms! 


Mary §. Mori, Marshall F. Wyman, Mamie 1, 

“Thomas P, Sanbom, Valeria F. Penrose, Jessie Foster, Ed 

Mary E. Turner, M. D. C., Lulie M. French, Charles J. Gayler, Louise F. Olmstead, Wilford L, W., W.. 
james J. Ormsbee, “Neno and Nimpo,” Minnie W: 

* Allen, Sallie Bush, “Alice,” Arthur ‘i, Randall, E, Marshall, Ray F, Dyer, Fannie D. Musgove, 


‘ithead, Willie L. ‘Tiernan, Gertie Bradley, “‘ Guil- 
i ae 
., Grace Winans, Alice G. Bull, 


ward W. Robinson, Elvira Reumont, Archie Reumon 


atkins, G. EM. 
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PRUE’S 
By MARY N. 

THERE was once a little girl who did not own a 
doll—who never had owned one. Just think, what 
acondition fora modern child! At the same time. 
there were six or eight dolls that she called her 
own, that were hers to all intents and purposes, 
except that she had never held them in her arms, 
nor undressed them and tucked them into bed— 
the tasks so precious to little girls. Some of the 
dolls which Prue-called her own were magnificent 
creatures, with cheeks as rosy as the dawn, with 
long curling wigs, and eyelids that fell bewitchingly 
over bright eyes; dolls with trained dresses and 
overskirts, with necklaces and earrings and fans— 
perfect dolls of the period; and there were others, 
little tots of things in china, which Prue longed to 
put into swaddling clothes and rock in the hollow 
of her hand. ae 

You will laugh, perhaps, to know that she really 
played dolls with these, and had a name and history 
for each, though her only acquaintance.with them 
was through the windows of the various toy-shops 
in the place where she lived. 

Prue was a little chore-girl in a boarding-house ; 
her business was to scour knives, wash dishes, 
answer the bell, and run of errands in hot or 
sloppy weather. She slept in a little dark closet, 
where she never saw the sun rise, though she was 
up early enough, indeed. She had her bread and 
butter and clothes for her services, and probably 
that was quite as much as she earned; naturally, 
there was nothing about dolls, and the things in 
which little folks delight, in the agreement. Never- 
theless, Prue’s real life was passed with her treas- 
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ures, though the window-panes between herself 
and them sometimes distorted their lovely feat- 
ures. She never dreamed of complaining, how- 
ever. Every spare moment was devoted to them, 
no matter what the weather. Sometimes she was 
on the spot before the shopkeeper had taken down 
his blinds, and I regret to say that she often met 
with a rebuke for lingering on her errands, 

Sometimes she would speak about her dolls te 
her few companions, 

*€ And who gave you a doll?” they would ask. 

“Nobody. I got them my own self. I found 
them; nobody else has ever played with them 
before.” 7 

* Let’s see “em !” demanded her listeners. 

And then she would tead her playmates to the 
toy-shops and point out her favorites, and gener- 
ously offer them the rest, and tell them that her 
Curlylocks was always looking out the window, 
because she had a husband at sea, One little girl 
got angry at what she believed to be a trick of 
Pruc’s to impose upon her, 

“‘They are n’t yours one bit,” she cried out; 
“they all belong to the man inside, and it’s just 
like stealing to play with other folks’ dolls. So 
now !” 

“No, it can’t be stealing,” Prue answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I never touched one of them; I 
never took one away.” 

** But you would if you could!” said the other, 
“You covet ’em, and that’s wicked,—the com- 
mandment says so.” 

“No,” persisted Prue, I would n't take one if 
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‘I could—I don't believe I would! I haven't got 
any place to keep it in but my closet, and that’s 
too dark; and she ’d get smutches and grease spots 
down in the kitchen. I guess I'd great deal rather 
have ‘em stay here.” 

‘J don't believe it!” answered the other, 

Prue did not forget this conversation; it made a 
deep impression on her mind, and gave her a sense 
of uneasiness. Every time that she paid a visit to 
her doll-world, she repeated : 

“*T would n’t take them if I could—would 1?” 

And then she told Curlylocks all about it, and 
how the cook scolded when she broke the handle 
off a cup, and sent her to bed without a candle, 
and how she spilled the pitcher of yeast; and 
Curlylocks comforted her with her perpetual smile, 
and sympathy scemied to shine out of her two 
beady eyes, like glow-worms in the dark. One of 
Prue's dolls was always going out to parties and 
balls, where they had frosted cake and fiddle- 
music; that was n’t at all remarkable, because she 
was a walking-doll. -There was a smaller one in 
pantalets, with a satchel, who went to school, but 
who never got beyond “twice twelve” and words 
of two syllables, her progress being limited by 
Prue’s acquirements. All her dolls behaved like 
the people she knew. They were ferruled at school 
and spelled above each other, and played truant; 
they quarreled and made-up like other children; 
they went shopping, and caught the measles. 
Whatever Prue had known, or heard of, or read 
about, was enacted in her doll-world, The children 
were naughty, and it was the cook who scolded; 
they had visits from Santa Claus and fairy god- 
mothers; they were sent to bed when it was dark 
under the table, or they were allowed to sit up 
half-an-hour after tea, if they would n’t ask ques- 
tions; they sat for their photographs, and they 
took pleasure in all the things which had been 
denied to Prue herself. Sometimes she dreamed 
that they all came trooping up the garret stairs into 
her dark closet, and, instead of being dark any 
longer, the walls and ceiling grew transparent, and 
sunbeams searched it till it was warm as summer. 
‘Whenever she felt unhappy, she had only to take a 
run to the nearest shop-window and say “ good 
morning” to her friends, and their rosy content- 
ment seemed catching, and their unfailing smiles 
warmed her small heart. When she had been a 
little naughty, she confided her sins to them, be- 
cause the cook and the chambermaid failed to 
receive her confidences with kindness so real, and 
one always .feels that a fault confessed is half- 
forgiven. 

One day, a great happiness and a great misfort- 
une happened to Prue. She was in the thick of a 
chat with Curlylocks, when the shopkeeper deliber- 


ately took the beauty from the window, rolled he 
up in brown paper and gave her to a strange child, 
who toddled out of the store and dropped her on 
the pavement outside. Prue sprang to her rescue, 
Curlylocks was going to leave her for ever and ever, 
but she should have the happiness of embracing 
her—of holding her in her own arms one instant! 
But Prue hugged Curlylocks so affectionately, with 
the doll’s cheek against her own, and the tears 
standing in her eyes, that the strange child began 
to whimper, thinking she had lost her new treasure, 
which brought the shopkeeper out to her help, who 
hastily accused poor Prue of wishing to take what 
did n’t belong to her. 

“T was only kissing her good-by,” was Prue's 
defense. “1 meant to give her right back; it only 
seemed a minute. I never would have taken her 
for my own.” 

“ You would if you could,” said the man, repeat- 
ing the very words that had stung Prue once al- 
ready, 

She ran home to her dishes and duster, with 
the tears frozen in her eyes, asking herself if it 
was indeed true that she would have kept Curly- 
locks if she could, hardly daring to look into her 
own heart for an answer, wondering if it was really 
stealing a Zitt/e to play with other people's dolls 
without leave. And with some dim idea in her 
child’s mind, for which she had no words, that 
she ought to get over caring for the dolls that 
were n’t her own, if, as everybody said, she would 
take them if she could, she bravely bade them all 
good-by one morning, since folksawere n’t likely to 
* take” the things they did n't care for any longer. 
After that, Prue always looked the other way when 
she passed her favorite trysts, hoping that her dolls 
did n’t mind it so much as she did. 

But, one day, when she could bear her solitude 
no longer, she borrowed needle and thread of the 
cook and fashioned herself a rag-baby, stuffed it 
with sawdust and dressed it in her.own clothes,— 
which fitted loosely, to be sure,—and cradled it in 
her own bed; and if it was not as handsome as 
Curlylocks, Prue’s closet was too dark to reveal 
the truth, You know there are curious fishes that 
have no eyes, because they live in dark caves where 
eyes are useless ; and perhaps for the same reason 
Prue’s rag-baby was without them; but though it 
was blind and had only a few stitches in the place of 
a nose, yet it was a great comfort to Prue. It was 
something to love, something that never answered 
her ill-humoredly, that never looked at Prue but 
with a smile on its face,—or so Prue fancied. It 
was something upon which she could lavish her 
best; if Duster, the chambermaid, gave her a cast- 
off ribbon, she hastened to adorn her rag-baby with 
the treasure. A bunch of dead violets which had 
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been thrown out of the window, Prue picked up 
and laid as a votive offering upon her baby’s bosom. 
She sang it asleep before she closed her own eyes, 
and waked in the morning with the blissful con- 
sciousness of possession, When things crossed her 
downstairs, and the cook scalded and the house- 
keeper threatened, she would steal up to her rag- 
baby and be consoled. They held long talks to- 
gether about what would happen when Prue grew 
up, and the places they would go to see,—only 
Prue did all the talking herself, and the baby 
listened. She was the best listener in the world, 
and that was just what Prue needed. 

One day, Duster discovered the rag-baby, and 
had a good laugh over it behind Prue’s back; and 
taking pity, she good-naturedly popped it into the 
rag-bag, and put in its placea first cousin of Curly- 
locks which she bought from her own savings. 





But when Prue waked next morning and found her 
child gone, not even the crockery eyes and flaxen 
tresses and rosebud mouth of Curlylocks’ first- 
cousin could make up for the rag-baby's familiar 
and beloved ugliness; and Prue raised such a piti- 
ful hue and cry that Duster was obliged to fish it 
out of the rag-bag. 

«* Whatever you can see in such a bundle of saw- 
dust passes me,” cried the provoked maid. 

“Oh, Duster,” answered Prue, hugging her dar- 
ling, “‘it is svc/ a comfort to have her again.” 

But Curlylocks’ first-cousin was by no means to 
be despised, Prue could not help admiring her 
beauty. In fact the little lady smiled so sweetly 
and constantly upon Prue’s best baby that soon 
Prue began to take a pride in her, and, as Duster 
often said, ‘it really did one’s heart good to see 
the three together.” 
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GRANDMA’S NAP. 


Onr day, Grand-ma went to sleep in her chair, and it near-ly turned the 
town up-side down. It was only a lit-tle bit of a nap, but oh! how .much 
trou-ble it made! 

You see, be-sides the nap, there was a lit-tle boy in the house. This 

«a lit-tle bov’s name was Rob, and Rob 
was so hard to watch that wnen his 
Mam-ma went out she used to say: 

“ Grand-ma, do you think you can 
watch Rob while I go to mar-ket?” 

Then Grand-ma would give a lit-tle 
jump and say: 

“O1! of course I can.” 

So this day Mam-ma went to mar- 

ket, and Grand-ma watched Rob as 
Spine te hard as she could till the NAP came! 

As soon as Rob saw the nap, he knew he was free; and off he ran. 

In a mo-ment Grand-ma woke up and 
saw the emp-ty room. 

«“Sakeés a-live!” she cried, as she ran 
out in-to the hall. ‘Where is that child?” 

He was not in the hall, nor in the yard, 
nor any-where a-bout the house. Oh! 
oh! oh! where could he be! 

The poor old la-dy was sure she nev-er 
would see the dear boy a-gain. In her 
fright she looked 
in the beds, un-der 
the beds, in the pan-try, in the coal-scut-tle, in the 
ice-pitch-er, and even in the crack-er-box. Then 
she ran out to a po-lice-man, and told him all 
a-bout it. 

“ Mad-am,” said the po-lice-man, “it is not like-ly 
he can be found. I think he is gone for good; but 
we ll send a cri-er all over the town.” 

So the cri-er went all over the town with a big 
c= bell, scream-ing: 
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“Hear! hear! Boy lost, named Rob,—black eyes, pug nose. Boy lost] 
boy lost!” (Ding, dong.) ‘ Boy lost, three years old!” (Ding, dong.) 

‘he cri-er made such a noise that if Kob had screamed 
out “Here I am!” right un-der his nose, he would not 
have heard it; or if all the men on the street had called, 
“Stop that bell—here’s Rob, safe and sound,” it would 
have been just the same. He would have gone on 
ring-ing the bell and scream-ing at the top of his 
voice, “ Boy lost! boy lost !” 

But Rob was not un-der 
the boy’s nose at all, Where 
was he? 

Poor Grand-ma was al-most cra-zy by this 
time. She ran in-to the yard with a kind man 
and looked down the well. 

“Rob-by! Rob-by, my dar-ling! are you 
there? Come to Grand-ma, my pet. Oh! oh!” 

Then she ran back in-to the street, and there ° 
he was with an or-gan man! 

Grand-ma was sure it was Rob, from the way he hopped a-bout. But no. 
When she put on her glass-es it was not Rob 
at all—only a mon-key. 

By this time near-ly the whole town knew 
that Rob was lost, Such a time you nev-er 
heard. All the grand-mas cried and said it 
was very wrong to take a nap when you 
were watch-ing a child like that; and all the 
lit-tle boys thought how nice it would be to 
live with Rob’s grand- 

- " ma. The pa-pas went 
to the sta-tion-house to in-quire; the mam-mas ran 
to mar-ket to tell Rob’s mam-ma; and the news-boys 
ran all o-ver town with “ ex-tras,” cry-ing, ‘ Boy lost ! 
boy lost!” 

When Rob's mam-ma heard the bad news, she ran 
home as fast as she could go. 

“ Rob-by! Rob-by!” she called, up and down the 
house. “ Rob-by! Rob-by!” But no one an-swered. 
Then she turned pale, and Grand-ma said, “ Don’t 
faint; that’s a good child,” when all at once the poor 
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Mam-ma clasped her hands and said: ‘He must be killed! If he were 
a-live he would hear me. I know he must be dead, 
or else—or else—he is eat-ing jam!” 

She flew to the cel-lar where all the good things 
were kept. Grand-ma hob-bled after her, quite 
tired out; then fol-lowed the po-lice-man, the cri-er, 
and the cook; and ‘there, down in the cel-lar, just 
as hap-py as he could be, sat Rob—eat-ing jam. 

He was so hap-py that he did not know that his 
Grand-ma was a-wake; and Grand-ma was so glad 
that she went up-stairs and took the nicest lit-tle 
nap she ev-er had in all her life. 
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FREDDY. 


By Annie E. McDownazp. 


Frep-py is our pet, and one of the bright-est lit-tle ca-na-ries ev-er 
seen. He came from Bel-gi-um. His bod-y is of a deep yel-low col-or, 
and his head and wings are pret-ti-ly marked with grey and black. When 
giv-en to us he was quite a young bird, and scarce-ly knew how to do 
any-thing; but he soon be-gan to learn ma-ny lit-tle tricks, 

The pict-ure shows him just pull-ing up his bas-ket. When we put food 
in-to it, we shut the cov-er down, and hang it by a string to his perch; 
and he al-ways pulls it up at once, lifts the cov-er and helps him-self. 
Oft-en, when his bas-ket is emp-ty, he a-mus-es him-self by try-ing to pick 
it to pie-ces. 

Fred-dy did not e-ven know how to bathe when we first had him, and 
we were told to put him in-to the wa-ter once or twice a week, so that he 
could learn; but the poor lit-tle bird cried so pit-i-ful-ly, that af-ter one or 
two tri-als we gave it up. He has since found out for him-self how to 
jump in-to his lit-tle bath-tub and splash a-bout; and he en-joys it ver-y 
much, es-pe-cial-ly when he can dry him-self in the sun. Then is the time 
to hear him sing! His voice is so sweet, his eyes are so bright, and his 
lit-tle heart is so full of joy, that he makes ev-er-y one hap-py who hears 
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him. Then he has such a fun-ny, brisk way of hop-ping a-bout and crack- 
ing his seed, and he sharp-ens his bill on the cut-tle-fish bone as though 
he had twen-ty pairs of bills to sharp-en in-stead of one. 





But his song is not his on-ly mu-sic. Fred-dy has al-so a lit-tle bell, 
which he rings to ac-com-pa-ny the Grace Church chimes; for this lit-tle 
bird 


“——— dwells 
With-in sight of its walls, 
With-in sound of its bells.” 
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THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


LOGOGRIPH. 


Tam composed of six letters. Unmutilated i give 
the name of a city famous for fruits—grapes especially. 
If you cut off my head, E express the language of a 
sailor when approaching land, Cut off also my tail, and 
Tsound like the French word for an entrance, Cut off 
my head and tait once more, and I am French gold; 
then again my tail, and nothing remains; yet I utter a 
ery, though I never spoke a word in my life. FR. F 


DOUBLE PICTORIAL ACROSTIC. 





ANAGRAMS, 
I.—On Occupations.—1. Rome shakes. 2. Our 
hats. 3. Ten pairs. 4, The races. 5, Come plain. 
6, To ride. 


IL—ON FLowers.—t. Name one. 2. Sour beets, 


3. Ah, Lida, 4. Use margin. §. Daniel nods. 6, 1 
call. 7 Thy chains. 8 Ben raves. 
U1.—On Fruirs.—1. Carts run, 2, A negro. 3. 


Pepin leaps. 4. Tisacrop, 5. We learn most. 
V.—-MISCELLANEOUS.—1. You name us still. 2, 
Sister, you could, 3. Idepart on time. 4. Our frog- 
den, "8. Is to linger. 6, Ma’s own kin. 
CD, PV, and R. G. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1, A CONSONANT. 2, A form of the verb /o de. 3. 


In advance. 4. Disloyalty. 5. One of the senses. 6, 
Adeer, 7, A consonant, H.G.G. 


DECAPITATIONS, 


FIiu the first blank with a certain word, and the 
second with the same word beheaded. 

1, HE lost his —— in trying to catch the ——. 2, 
There is not a—— on the whole —., 3. It was while 
trying to —— that he broke his —-. 4. He went to 
the —— and —— it up. NIP. 


HIDDEN SQUARE, 


Witt a city, a lake and a cape, form a word-square 
containing onty one vowel and two consonants. 5.7. N. 


ENIGMA. 


1 am composed of sixteen letters. My 14, 3, 12, 8 is 
part of a ship; my 10, 2, 11, 14 isa mate; my 7, 4, 55, 
1,9 is to find out; my 13, 6, 16,9 is a stone; my 5, 3, 
11,4,9,5isatree. My whole is a well-known actress, 

5. M, Ge 


THE DAY IN THE GROVE.—A Geographical Puzzle, 


A PARTY of young Indies were seated in a shady 
(island in Mediterranean sea) grove. Presently they 
saw aman coming toward them, whom one, named (a 
city in Italy), recognized as her cousin (a river in North 
America), 

(The river in North America) said he hoped this circle 
of charming and superior young ladies would allow him 
to jointhem. They assented to his proposal, but said 
that he must cease his (cape on Pacific coast of North 
America); and (one of the Southern States) saying he 
certainly needed refreshment, carried him a cup of hot 
(one of the East Indies) coffee, (a river in Africa), and 
(one of a group of islands west of North America). 

When he had eaten, he began to tell a story of how 
he had been chased by a (lake in British America), at 
which the (city in Italy) was so frightened that she 
finally fainted away, 

Then there was great confusion, and (cape on eastern 
coast of United States) in the company, But a youn; 
girl named (acity in Australia), sprinkled her poor frien 
with (a city in Prussia), while she told the others to 
keep up (a cape of Southern Africa). 

Tt was not long before the (city in Italy) recovered, 
when (the Southern State) exclaimed, “ How pale you 
look, my (river in Australia)!” And the (river in 
North America) begged her to take a little (river in 
South America) wine. 

Very soon they all started for home, and on the way 
(the river in North America) tried to caress a large 
(island east of Canada) dog, who was following them, 
but so full of (islands east of Australia) was he to his 
young mistress (a lake in Central Europe), that he would 
allow no one to pet him but her, 

Soon after, as they were going over some (mountains 
in North America) ground, (a river in Siberia), 2 little 
sister of (the city in Italy), fell down and cried loudly. 
(The Southern State) called her (a city in Hungary), but 
the (lake in Central Europe) com! orted her, and promised 
to give her a (sea in Australia) necklace on her birthday. 

Here (the city in Australia) drew her shawl tighter 
round her, complaining that she felt (a country in South 
America), They soon reached home, however, and 
having taken (a cape on coast of Greenland) of each 
other, and saying they had had a pleasant day, they re- 
turned to their several homes in & city in New Hamp- 
shire) and peace, MOF 
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EASY REBUSES. 


N 
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8 
N 
s 


ly 





TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1, THE ancient —— were not always ——-—— as 
consulters wished. 2. A gate —— has no-——— in 
purity. 3. He —— that the artist —— about beauty, 
4. Charles Lamb loved to praise the —— of a ——. 
5. A wise man will keep —— from —-. 6, — 
thou for a writer who so —— to pride as to ——~ his 
manuseript because he will have no — of —— between 
his lines? 7. I hope his ~— will -—- —~ —— serv- 
ice. 5 LPB 





SQUARE REMAINDERS. 


BEHEAD and curtail words naving the totlowing tor 
their signification, and get a complete square-word: 1. 
Anger, 2. A bet or pledge. 3. To pilfer, Fe AM, 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN 


Buraxa-One story is good, till another is told. 
Beneabeo Ravmes.—Amusing, musing, using, sing. 
Reverswhe Diamonp Puzzie.— 
5 
TeX 
MILES 
PIT 





M 
CURTAILMENTS.—1. ‘Twine—twin. 2. Ayert—aver. 3. Babel— 
babe. 4. Ahal—ah! 3. Airy—air, 6, Ward—war, 7. Want— 
wan. 8 Wage—wag. 
Picrortat Dove Agnostic, my Te eunattes 





ee  —T 
* Htsroricat Cuarave,- 1 of Bothwell, Mary Queen of Scots 


A Ripoce.—-Queue, cue, 





2 





DOUBLE CROSS-WORD. 


My first are in pear, but not in figs 

My next are in coil, but not in wig; 

My third are in nose, but not in chin; 

My fourth are in sleek, but not in thin. 
Poets have oft made me their theme, 
Lovely and sweet as an artist's dream. 4.5 


EASY METAGRAMS. 


First Iam an animal. Change my head, and I am 
a promise; again, and I am part of a vessel; again, 
and I am an adverb; again, and I tell what tags do. 
Change my head and curtail, and Tama river. Behead 
me, and I am an exclamation. sc 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 


Pictortat. Douste Acrostic, No. 2.—Santa Claus, 
S— pecifi —C 

borigina—L 

‘aphth —A 

Tt —U 
A— com —S | 

Douste Diaconat Puzzie.—Herring—Scorpio.— 
HEeprew 

RRI 


Ri 
aR 
Pr 





Brand 


SO ny 
Qua<a7 


ott ae 


“y 


OxRANS 





Susstitutions.—r, Bruin—brain. 2. ‘Trice—trace. 3. Hut— 
hit-hat. 4, Dally—daily. 5, Delay—decay. 6. Stare—store. 7. 
Put—pat—pet. 8. Concert—convert, 9. Him—ham, 


Answers To Conesorum Picture.—We shall print next month a report of the answers sent in, with award of prizes. 





1. Calves 14, Dog's cars 
2. Buoy (oy) 38. You (ewe) ° 
3. Two fect (Hve-thérds of a 19. Lashes 
yard) 20. The Hidden Hand 
4. Land at. Ayes and noes (eyes and 
. Pants nose) 
& Heel (eal) 22. Band (on kat) 
7. Horm 23, Fleece 
8. Re-pose 24. Skye (sty) 
9. Sole 25. Nails 
x0. Bank 26, Nap (Wapolzon) 
x1. Pause (faws) 27. Patch (Sane Patch) 
13, Grazing 28, Blades (of grass) 
x3. Cheek 29. Hill 
14. Hide 30. Back 
35. Hares (Hairs) 3x. Ate sheep (8 sheep) 
36. Crook 32, A dog 


eI 
Russell F., Mary H. Wilson, Fannie H, Smith, and Louise F. Olms 


48, Sheep's heads 


33 "Tis distance lends enchant 
joint: 


ment to the view.—Tuos. 









Casenece, 50. Pupils and Irises 
34 Bear skin (Bare skin) 5% Lamb 
5 Limbs 52, Rest 
36. Ram 53. Tales (ails) 
37. 34. Ge ‘woot 
38. Sleepers 55. Tulips 
39. Mussel (tescie) 56. Teetl 
40. Pear ( pair of trees) 57- Neck 
4x. Knees 38. Ears 
42. Temples 39> Locke (lock of hairy 
43. Shade 60, Bow (Gow on hat) 
45. Mouth yes , . 
45. Crown rrass (“ All flesh is grass”) 
6. 63. Lying creanires 


46. Face 
47. Black legs 


Answers To Puzzies ws Octoner Numer have been received from Allie Neill, Lily F. Conkey, Minnie Thomas, Laura E. Tomkins, 
ussel stead. 
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OH, NO! 

Ir blue-birds bloomed like flowers in a row, And what would birds and butterflies do 
And never could make a sound, If the flowers had wings to fly? 

How would the daisies and violets know Why, birds and blossoms, and butterflies too, 
‘When to come out of the ground! * ‘Would stay far up in the sky; 

They would wait and wait the seasons round; And then the people would droop and sigh, 
‘Never a flower could on‘earth be found. And all the children on earth would cry. 
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BY 


THE-SEA. 


By Noau Brooks. 


Boys who have been born and brought up by 
the sea wonder what sort of fun they who live in- 
land can possibly have. To be sure, there are the 
woods and streams to give them some sorts of sport; 





it is true, they have squirrel and rabbit-hunting, the 
delights of gunning, the pleasure of “going in a- 
swimming,” where the mill-pond and the pebbly 
streamlets sparkle in the sun or glide under the 
cool shadows of the willows; but, as a boy, I used 
to think that the poor fellows who never knew salt 
-water, nor saw the furious breakers dash on the 


rocky coast of New England, were much to be 
pitied. And when once, while I was a little chap, 
Iwas taken on a visit to Bucksport, it seemed as if 
I should stifle in the close air of the country town, 
which had no water near it 
but a contemptible river flow- 
ing past. 


should lose my breath before 
I could get back to its salt air 
again. But perhaps I was 
homesick, 

When the gale was high 
and the long rollers came 
thundering on the beach, 
Aunt Rachel used to take 
me by the hand and lead 
me along the lonely shore. 
It was almost terrible to look 
over the immense waves as 
they came piling over each 
othér, and to see far out on 
the stormy sea, the dancing 
fishing-boats, now riding on 
top of the sea and now dis- 
appearing in the watery tougn or tne wina- 
swept ocean. Sometimes a bit of broken spar 
would come tumbling in from the far-off waves 
to tell its story of wreck and disaster. Once, while 
the gale was howling and the breakers were crash- 
ing along the shore, Aunt Rachel snatched from 
a foaming wave a piece of a ship’s ‘rail, with 
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The sea seemed so , 
far away that I thought 1 | 





part of a child’s night-dress clinging to it. Where 
was the little one who had worn this garment? 
And in what dismal wreck had some distressed 
mother tied it to this floating wood? Nothing ever 
came from the sea t tell us. 

But all was not sad and tragical ky the sea. Such 
larks as we used to have by the Back Cove shores! 
On Saturday afternoons we tore mussels from the 
rocks at low tide, cr dug clams from the watery 
sand, and roasted them in fires cf driftwood, Or 
we built rafts of the loose weed along the beach and 
paddled about the broad cove. If the frail craft fell 
to pieces and let the half-naked youngsters into salt 
water, there were cnough swimmers to save those 
who could not swim, Then there were the joys 
of boat-building and sailing ; 
and how eagerly we watch- 
ed the rude little craft as 
their birch bark sails faded 
away in the blue waters of the 
bay. In the drift, along the 
beach, we found all sorts of 
curious things; not only bits 
of wreck, but fragments of 
clothing, curious and unknown 
shells, foreign nuts; and once 
the whole shore was strewn 
with big russet apples, lost 
overboard, perhaps, fromsome 
distressed trading schooner. * 

Dearer than all this, even, 
were the rude wooden wharves 
that skirted the ancient town. 
The smell of tar and oakum, 
the odor of salted fish and the 
flavor of the brine were in the 


atmosphere of these delight- 
ful places. Here were rusty 
old anchors, huge and brown, 
over which we climbed, while 
we marveled what they had 
seen at the bottom of the great 
seca. Worn iron chain-cables 
were piled upwithsun-bleached 
rigging and fragments of ship- 
houses and cabooses which 
should voyage no more, Here 
was a battered figure-head of 
King Philip, which had been 
scorched in the fierce suns of 
the Indian Ocean and had lost 
its nose in the icy Arctic. 
Here, once or twice a year, 
lay the two or three ships of 
Fairport, discharging salt from 
Cadiz and peopled with storv- 
telling sailors who had sailed’ all the seas over 
and knew the most delightful yarns cver spun; 
of these Dave Bcoden was consummate. He 
had been a foremast hand “in the time of the 
embargo,” when the British fleets blockaded the en- 
tire coast cf New England. His tales were blood- 
curdling; and many is the night when we boys 
staid so late listening to the latest version of the 
story of his blowing up the Avefhasa, that we were 
sent supperless to bed. The Avefhusa was a British 
sloop-of-war blockading Casco Bay. Dave, who, 
by the way, always spoke of that period as ‘the time 
of dimbargo,” was a prisoner of war on board, hav- 
ing been captured from a fishing-pinkey and kept as 
apilot. By hurrahing for King George and other- 
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wise pretending to be a good Tory, he gained the 
confidence of the crew; and one night, while laying 
at anchor off Diamond Head, he fixed a lighted fuse 
under the powder magazine, slipped through an 
open port-hole to a boat that was towing astern and 
so made off, paddling with his shoes for want of 
oars. 2 
«When that ere ship blowed up,” said the truth- 
ful Dave, “I was nigh unto ten miles and a-half 
away. But she shook the air so, that I wuz blowed 
clean out o’ that yawl jest straight. My cap went 
up three feet higher nor I did, and I went up about 
nine fect inter the air. What air ye sniggerin 
at?” Dave would angrily demand of one boy who 
never would believe this part of the story, ‘When 
I lit agen, I jest sot right in the yawl on the very 
same thort that I was a-sittin’ on afore; and my cap 
-wes on my head, tew. Fact, boys, and ye may 
Jest ask yer old gran’ther ef it ain’t.” Gran’ther 
Perkins, who commanded the American volunteers 
in the time of the embargo, had been dead ten 
years or more. Dave’s story-telling had no forti- 
fying witnesses. 

Once in a while—too often, alas !—news would 
come in a round-about way, of a Fairport vessel 
lost at sea. Perhaps one of the survivors would, 
after many thrilling adventures, reach us, and 
become the sad hero of the town. Sometimes a 
fishing vessel would sail for the Banks, and never 
be heard of more. We boys 
would sit under the lee of 
the rocks, and fancy that one 
of the flitting sails that glid- 
ed along the blue line of 
the sca and sky, was the 
missing vessel; then, 2s she 
melted away, we would fall 
to inventing stories of the 
woful wreck, and whisper to 
each other, how the men, 
some of whom we knew, 
had starved on the raft as 
they floated on the waves, 
until they ate each other, 
or struggled against their 
fate until they perished mis- 
erably in the waters. When 
night fell, and the full moon 
swam up the sky, we used 
to see Marm Morey sitting 
on Fish Hawk Crag, look- 
ing wistfully out to sea, - 
Sol Morey, as brave a lad _ 
as ever split a cod-fish, be- 
calmed on Georges Banks, 





had sent word by a passing vessel that the Zwo 
Brothers, in which he sailed, would be in port by 
the full of the moon, The moon fulled and waned, 
and waxed and.waned again, but the Zwe Broth. 
evs never came. Sol’s mother watched and waited, 
and waited and watched, on Fish Hawk’s Crag for 
Many moons and many years, When the young 
moon hung pale in the sunset sky, she said, *‘ Sol 
will be here soon.” When it grew smaller, and 
disappeared from the heavens at night, she went 
about her work, and said never a word about Sol 
or the Zwo Brothers ; but we -boys knew when the 
moon was full, for we saw Marm Morey on the crag, 
hopefully turning her faded face to the sea, watch- 
ing for the gleam of the sail that came no more. 
Considering what risks are run by boys about the 
sea-shore, it'seems strange that no more of them 
are swallowed by the waves, Perhaps the remorse- 
less sea, as poets call it, has a savage pity for the 
small children who play about its edges. Certain, a 
kind Providence watches over the lives of the little 
folk, who snatch a fearful joy from the rush and 
tumult of the sea. Many a time we tumbled off the 
wharves, or upset in sail-boats, or were snatched off 
the rocks by the hungry breakers; yet not one of 
all my playmates ever met his death thereby. 
They were spared to be killed by a flying railroad 
train, a falling roof-slate, an Alpine avalanche, 
or a strav bullet in the trenches before Peters- 
burg. Once a little crowd H 
of us, caught on a bare reef + 
of rock by the rising tide, 
and cut off from shore, were 
driven from point to point, } 
unti] huddied on Otter Rock, [ 
which was usually covered at 
high water. We sobbed and 
screamed in vain for help, , 
while the mocking waves 








crept higher and higher. | 
- We faced death, then, every ~ 


one of us. A few inches 

of slippery rock stood be- * 
tween us and the end of the * 
beautiful world that smiled ~ 
around us. The tide crept [- 
on and on, stood still, and : 
sunk away inch by inch until 
we were free! We crawled ! 
along the weedy reef, and , 
hushed and half-tearful, told | 
our tale. The tides, at that ¢ 
season, were not so high as 
usual, But to us it seemed 
a miracle. Perhaps it was. 5 
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AN ADVENTURE 


WITH A CRITIC. 


By JOHN RIVERSIDE, 


ir Ned McGilp was not a great painter, it was 
not his fault; no artist ever worked harder, Early 
and late he was in the fields or woods studying the 
forms and color of trees, rocks, mountains, plants, 
and clouds; or he was in his studio working out on 
canvas the charming things which he found in 
nature. Yet, somehow or another, his pictures did 
not sell, He could not even get an opinion from 
the critics, His litele sister said that everything he 
painted was ‘‘just lovely.” And another young 
lady, for whom Ned had a very high admiration, 
thought and declared that his pictures were 
‘theavenly.” But these fair critics could not buy 
his pictures, of course; and their praises, while 
they fed his vanity, did not help him to fame and 
reputation. Ned used to say that he had never 
met with one honest critic. He was determined 
that he would find one such; and he did. 

Last summer, despairing of finding anything 
new to paint among the Atlantic States, Mr. Ned 
McGilp packed up his ‘painting traps” and be- 
took himself to California. People are tired (so he 
said) of smug Connecticut towns, with white 
steeples, nestling among maples and elms; they 
have been fed so long on White Mountain scenery, 
and Lake Georges, and bosky dells, and sylvan 
glades, that they want something new. T’ll go and 
find it, So he went and found it. 

Among the Santa Cruz mountains, a broken and 
picturesque ridge that skirts the Pacific Ocean, just 
south of San Francisco, McGilp fixed his painting 
camp. Near the saw-mill of Mr, J. Bowers, better 
known as ‘‘ Missouri Joe,” the young artist found 
shelter and lodging. Most of the daylight hours 
he passed in the open air. The grand old peaks 
and gorges, shining with water-falls, or covered 
with noble mahogany and madrofia trees, gave him 
anew delight. He painted as if he were mad. It 
would be useless to tell you how many yards of 
canvas and square feet of sketching paper he 
covered. Mr, J. Bowers used to remark, thought- 
fully, that ‘* that thar painter chap war a powerful 
dabster at his biz.” But Mr. Bowers was not the 
critic Ned McGilp was looking for. He set up his 
easel, day after day, on the mountain side and 
manfully worked away, forgetting all about his 
critic. Quite likely he was not expecting him in 
the least. 

One day, leaving the San Gabriel road on the 
left, and climbing up the Felipe Felipena ridge, 
which, of course, all California tourists remember, 


Ned planted his easel firmly on a broad bench of 
rock, overlooking a deep ravine, beyond which the 
mountain rose in rocky steeps, dotted with scrubby 
oaks and mansanitas, against the horizon. To the 
right the ravine wound around a noble spike of 
bald, grey rock, down which came tumbling a 
laughing stream, making a soft roar of mirth in the 
air. This was the scene which he had looked 
at, and decided days before, should be the subject 
of his grand picture. Swiftly he went to work, 
softly repeating to himself the lines of some favor- 
ite poet of nature, as he spread his colors and made 
his canvas begin to glow with the tender hues of 
sky and mountain. 

So intent was he upon his work, that he did not 
know that a large black bear, one of a numerous 
family that lives in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
had quietly come up behind him, and now, gravely 
squatted down, was watching him at his work with 
great interest. Ned’s brushes flew swiftly; the 
colors beamed on the canvas, and the lines of the 
picture grew firm and clear, Bruin looked on at- 
tentively; and Ned said softly to himself, ‘ This 
might please the critic—if he ever sees it. This is 
the picture that shall make my fortune, if I ever 
make it.” He paused a moment to think of the 
little girl with brown eyes who thought his pic- 
tures “heavenly,” when he heard behind him a 
contemptuous chiff, as if some one said, “I have 
avery poor opinion of that.” He looked about, 
angrily, and saw Bruin regarding him and his work 
with great disdain. 

Mr. McGilp might have stopped to argue the 
case; he was in a great hurry, however, and fled 
at once, leaving behind him his picture, brushes, 
colors, hat, and even his loaded gun, which hap- 
pened to be nearer the bear than the artist. He 
did not stop until he reached the opposite side of 
the ravine, when, expecting to feel the bear’s sharp 
claws on his shoulders, he ventured to look around. 
To his great relief, Bruin had not followed one 
step of the way; but, on the other side, the un- 
gainly creature stood on his hind legs, regarding 
the unfinished picture with an air of great dissatis- 
faction. He growled at it roughly, in the manner 
of most critics; perhaps he found something wrong 
in the distance, or the drawing was faulty, I am 
inclined to think that he was much displeased with 
the boldness of the coloring. At any rate, he 
rudely knocked over the easel, put one paw on the 
canvas, and then deliberately licked off every scrap 
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of the beautiful colors. Even this did not soften his 
rage—perhaps it was not to his taste—and, after 
mashing the painter's color-box into small bits, he 
seized the gun, and began to hug and twirl it about 
with rage. Bang! bang! went the gun, for both 
barrels were loaded. Bruin looked at the smoking 
muzzle of the gun with great surprise, clapped his 
paw to his own black muzzle, as if he did not like 
the smell of powder, gave one yell of dismay and 
astonishment, dropped the battered gun, and fled 
up the mountain side much quicker than Mr. Ned 
McGilp had before fled in the opposite direction. 
Very cautiously, McGilp returned to the ruined 


rifle, went in pursuit of the courageous critic. He 
never found him, Perhaps he had an engagemen 
on some of the New York newspapers; 1 think | 
have heard of him since. But Mr. Ned McGilp 
painted his damaged picture over again. He pu 
in the ravine, waterfalls, sky, and mountain, jus 
as before. But he added a portrait of himself at his 
easel with his severe bear-critic gazing on the work. 

This last picture was much more interesting and 
valuable than the first one would have been, had 
Ned finished it. The figure of the black bear in 
the painting excited so much curiosity and comment 
when it was exhibited, and wlien it became known 




















“(THIS PICTURE SHALL MAKE MY FORTUNE,” SAID NED. 


outfit, picked up the shattered canvas and color- 
box, and went back to Bowers’ saw-mill with much 
lowness of spirit. He had met his critic, at last. 
Mr, Bowers was disgusted ‘that thar pictur chap 
should be chased by a bar,” and, taking down his 


that the bear incident was a real one, that the pic- 
ture sold for a high price. More than this, it gave 
Ned sucha good reputation as an artist that he is now 
quite satisfied that, after all, his ‘‘grand picture” 
will be the means of really making his fortune. 
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SAM QUIMBY’S 


ART SUMMER. 


By Fanny Barrow. 


In the warm August days, with their golden 
sunshine, making wood and sky magnificent, an 
artist named May came to live with farmer Quimby. 
He set his easel up in the ‘sparc room,” spare 
and prim enough; for Mrs. Quimby—although she 
kept everything as neat as a pin, and cooked de- 
lightful doughnuts—knew as much about making a 
toom beautiful to live in as a cat knows about play- 
ing the fiddle. 

So the artist went into the woods, and brought 
back long trailing vines, and twined wreaths over 
the windows and door. He hung up a set of 
wooden shelyes, ornamented with birch bark, upon 
which he arranged his books; and the room began 
to look comfortable. 

But Mrs. Quimby, who was a fat, funny-looking 
old lady with no shape at all to speak of, lifted up 
her hands and eyes and exclaimed, “ Wall now! 
It just beats me why he should want to litter up 
the room with them ar old weeds-!” 


Not so Sam, the farmer's son—a great, rough, 
healthy, country boy. He stood at the door, bash- 
fully peeping in, and declared that it was “terrible 
pooty,” and ‘dreadful nice,” and when the artist 
Jooked up smiling at these compliments, he rushed 
off and hid himself in the barn, 

Sam was out in the fields nearly all day, tossing 
hay, and riding home on top of great loads of it, 
full of grasshoppers ; and whenever he could get 
achance, darting into his mother’s pantry, eating 
doughnuts and drinking milk, But now, he did 
something besides this, He forgot his work, to 
watch the artist, Great and greater grew his 
wonder, as the woods and mountains so familiar to 
him appeared upon the canvas. And when the 
lovely little stream, which sang all day long through 
the wood, and at last in a high frolic, tumbled 
heels over head over a boulder, came to light in 
the artist's work, Sam had almost spasms of 
delight. 
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“Now, ULL PUT A COLD ONTO Yor 


“Oh dear,” be cried, “1 wish 1 could make He begged his mother for paper and per 
pictures. I must! Twiil !” and he rubbed his hair cil, and rushing out, climbed up into the fork 
up hard with both hands, and looked quite crazy of a tree, and after many attempts, during 


enough for a genius. which he chewed his pencil into bits, he drev 
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this beautiful picture of a cow reclining at her 
eases 

Here it is; quite nice, I think, for a beginning. 
Atany rate, it looks more like a cow than it does 
like a crocodile. 


But Sam, like a true genius, 
was disgusted with his cow. 
wanted to do better. 
he exclaimed. 


He 
«say 2 
“T say! I know 





how to make a cow fere,”—thumping his head 
with his fist, ‘“‘why can’t I get it right on pa- 
per?” 

The next day he drew the cat washing her face 
by the kitchen fire. It looked very like the cow, 
with whiskers instead of horns, but never mind. 
Sam went on sketching everything he saw, on add 
bits of paper, and all over the wall of his little 
room in the peaked roof of the cottage, until Mrs. 
Quimby, dreadfully worried about him, said to the 
farmer, ‘‘ I’m clean tuckered out about Sam; I do 
| believe he has gone cracked !” 

“Gone cracked!” repeated the farmer. ‘‘Why, 
Molly, he’s a’most as smart as the painter fellow! 
| Why, now, just look at that there cat he took! 
Why, it’s as likely a picture as ever I see.” 

“Oh,” cried Sam, delighted at this praise, ‘I’ve 
got some paintin’ fixin’s that Mr. May gave me, 
and I'd like to take your portrait, Pop. Just you 
sit down and let me try.” 

_ The other artist had gone away trout-fishing for 
the day, and Sam, in his delight, proposed to borrow 
his easel and paint his father in fine style, 

* Down sat the good old farmer, grinning and 
chuckling, and Sam, staring his eyes nearly out of 
his head, made a lovely profile likeness of his 
father, with his old cloth cap stuck far back on his 
head, and one eye very flat and wide open, in the 
top of the forehead. 

“Wall, I declare!” cried the old man, looking 





into the picture as though it were a mirror, “it 
beats all! but I must go now.” 

“ All right,” said Sam, as he leaned back in his 
chair to take an admiring gaze at his work; ‘ you 
go and I'll stay and put a little more color onto 
you.” 

Meantime, the other artist had returned unex- 
pectedly, and he was now standing at the door 
nearly bursting with suppressed laughter. At last 
a queer choking sound caused Sam to turn around. 
Up he jumped, dropped the palette, tried to pick 
it up, stepped on it, fell over it, and in his frantic 
struggles, upset the easel, with the tumbler of 
water, his father's portrait and all, and finally 
picked himself up with his hair straight on end 
with fright and confusion. 

‘Well, my young Titian,” said the artist as soon 
as he could speak for laughing, ‘‘there’s nothing 
to be ashamed of. Do you think you would like 
to be a painter? If you choose I will give you 
lessons.” 

This glorious offer made Sam turn crimson, 
and tingle from head to foot with delight. He 
had no fine long words in which to express his 
joy. He only answered, “Oh, yes, sir,” and 
rushed out into the kitchen, to stand on his 
head, and dance a hornpipe, in order to relieve 
his feelings. 

Then, all at once, he went up to his mother, who 
was rolling out paste for an apple-dumpling, and 
said in a strange, soft, new voice. ‘Oh mother! 
I am going to learn’ to be a painter, then I too will 
know how to paint the beautiful woods and moun- 
tains,” 

After this, Sam's thoughts by day were of paint- 
ing, and he dreamed of.nothing else at night. 

But Mrs. Quimby went about turning up the 
whites of her eyes and moaning, ‘‘ Who on earth 
will help your father with the farm? Who'll help 
him, I want to kgow?” 

While the good old farmer, who was as sensible 
an old fellow as you will meet in a month of 
Sundays, said: ‘Never you mind, Molly; if it is in 
him to be a painter, he won’t make a good farmer; 
so just you let the boy try.” 

Sam is hard at work now, learning his art—and 
for aught you and I know, or do not know—one 
of these days we may hear again of Samuel Quimby, 
Esq., the great painter. 
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THE WONDERFUL RIVER. 


By Pau Fort. 


[See FRONTISPIECE. } 


THE entrance to the cave was not imposing. It 
seemed like a hole in the ground—aad that, in fact, 
wasallitwas. But those who had gone through this 


hole and had entered the grand ‘chamber of the- 


Dome,” through which the Wonderful River ran, 
knew what a magnificent place the cave was. The 
underground dwarfs used to sail on the river in their 
boats, and when their torches blazed up they could 
see the roof high above them sparkling as though 
it were set with diamonds, and wherever the light 
struck on the walls they shone and glittered like 
piles of polished crystal. Long pendants, hanging 
as if they were icicles of stone, gleamed with bright 
edges and points from the arches overhead, and 
under all this grandeur and brilliancy the river 
rolled, dark and silent. The underground dwarfs 
{and no one else had ever seen this cave) understood 
very little about this river. They knew it came out of 
the wall at one end of the cave and went into the wall 
at the other end, but that was all they knew. And 
considering how curious they were, and how anxious 
to find out things, it is a wonder that the river re- 
mained a complete mystery until young Akaran’s 
day. Young Akaran made up his mind that he 
would find out all about the river, and one day he 
took a little boat and after fitting it up for an ex- 
ploration, he rowed to the place where the river 
entered the wall of the cave. Then, as there was 
plenty of room for both the river and his little 
boat, he pulled into the great tunnel through which 
the water flowed. He was gone ever so many days, 
and all his friends thought he was lost, but one 
afternoon they heard his voice calling over the 
water under the great Dome, and they rowed out 
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with torches to meet him, The Most Important 
dwarf sat in the prow of the first boat and every- 
body was full of joyful expectation, Akaran had 
wonderful things to tell. 

“T rowed and I rowed for a day and a night,” 
said he. 

“And what did you discover?” asked the Most 
Important dwarf. 

“Oh! I went on still further, and rowed, and 
rowed, and rowed.” 

“And what did you find out then?” 

**T didn’t stop,” said Akaran, ‘but I rowed on 
and on, until at last the rocks were so many and so 
sharp, and the wind was so cold, that I thought I 
had gone far enough, and so I came back, rejoicing 
that I had rowed further along the Wonderful River 
than any one in the world.” 

“But what did you see?” the Most Important 
dwarf asked again. 

“Oh, I couldn’t see anything. It was as dark as 
pitch all the way. And the wind blew so that I 
could not light a torch.” 

“* And so you really saw nothing at all?” 

“Nota thing,” said Akaran. ‘But no one ever 
went so far along the river before.” 

“And no one ever shall again,” said the Most 
Important dwarf. ‘To risk life where nothing is 
to be gained by it, is all stuff and nonsense. Let 
us row home,” 

And so the Wonderful River has ever since 
flowed on as before, dark and mysterious beneath 
the great Dome and through the unknown tunnels. 
None know whence it comes or whither it goes. 

But the dwarfs are just as happy as if they knew. 
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THE BOY WHO WORKED. 


By ROSWELL-SMITH. 





“DON'T YOU WANT A RIDE?” 


Ir was a beautiful day in the early Spring of 
%—~, I lived at the West then, in one of those 
half rural cities for which the West is so famed. I 
had started out for a drive. 

The air was balmy as June. The mud in the 
streets had dried up, the birds were going mad 
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with joy,—the hum of bees, and the fragrance of 
blossoms mingled with the sung of the birds. 

Soon I was gaily speeding along the graveled 
road; down through Dublin, as we called the 
poorer quarter of the town (though the real Dub- 
lin is a handsome and well-built city), out into the 
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country. The horses seemed to share my pleasure 
and enthusiasm in the drive, as I have no doubt 
they did. Their sleek, glossy coats glistened in the 
sunshine, and they arched their necks, and moved. 
proudly, knowing well the hand that held the reins, 
and loving the tones of the voice behind them. 

The odors of the great Dublin Pork Packing Es- 
tablishment were wafted to us, as we dashed past 
its great dark walls and noisome vaults; past the 
squalid cabins of squatters; past the great distiller- 
ies, with their tall chimnies, belching clouds of 
smoke that seemed to come from subterranean 
fires; past great rumbling country wagons, with 
half-drunken drivers, going home from the dis- 
tilleries with the money from the sale of their 
loads of corn, except what they had spent for gro- 
ceries and calico, or drunk up in whiskey; past 
slowly plodding farm teams, with sober farmers in 
grey—and women (seated in straight-backed 
kitchen chairs in the old farm wagons), in costumes 
of ail shades and colors, with calico sun-bonnets 
hiding faces old and peaceful, or young and giddy, 
alike ; past rattling and noisy vehicles of all sorts, 
out into the soft and sponge-like roads, bordered 
by the green fields, and the whispering trees of the 
country, where rattle and sound ceased. 

Just ahead of me I saw walking on the road a 
very small boy. He was dressed in plain clothes, 
known as Kentucky Jean. On his head he wore, 
even thus early in the Spring, a plain straw hat; 
over his shoulder he carried a bundle, tied up in a 
red silk handkerchief, and slung upon a stick, In 
his hand he held his great heavy shoes, whilst he 
tugged on manfully and wearily, sore of foot, and 
sore of heart, [ had no doubt. 

I drove quickly past, and then stopped and 
looked back, and waited until the little fellow came 
up. 

“Halloa,” I said, ‘don’t you want a ride?” 
*©To be sure I do,” said he. 

“ Then, why didn’t you ask me,” said I. 

“Because,” said he, “I had asked so many 
times, and been refused so often, that I had got 
discouraged, and I didn’t think yo would let me,” 
with some emphasis on the “ you.” 

“Well,” I said, “get in.” He stood looking 
hopelessly up into the cushioned and carpeted 
buggy, and down at his bundle and his stick, and 
his heavy soiled shoes. 

“T am afraid I aint very clean,” he said, at 
last. 

“Oh! never mind,” I said. 
hicle was made for use.” 

«I'd better leave my stick,” he said. 

“Oh, no!” I answered, ‘You may want it 
again.” 

And so he climbed in, and the bundle was stowed 


“Get in; this ve- 


(away under the seat, and the stick put down 


























between us. 

“‘T never rode in such a nice carriage before, 
and I don’t think I ever saw such horses,” he went 
on, and his eyes fairly sparkled. 

“Do you want to drive?” 

“*May 12” 

“Yes, if you know how.” And so I gave him 
the reins, and we were friends at once. 

‘Who did you ask to let you ride?” I asked, 

‘© Oh! all those men in the great farm wagons.” 

- And what did they say?” 

“Tf they had a load they said they couldn't, and 
if they had no load, they only smacked their great 
whips, and rattled by the faster, or yelied at me to 
get out of the road.” 

“And you didn’t ask me. Did you think be 
cause | had nice horses, and a fine carriage, and 
wore good clothes, and looked like a gentleman, 
that therefore I wasn’t one?” I said laughingly, 

“ Well—yes—I’m afraid I did; but,” he contin. 
ued, looking me square in the face, ‘do gentlemen 
always let boys ride, when they want to?” 

It was my turn to be a little bit puzzled; and! 
said, ‘I don’t think they do; buta gentleman isone 
who always does all he can to help others and to 
make them happy.” 

Well,” said he, “I think you are a gentle 
man, at any rate.” 

And so I said, ‘‘ Will you tell me who you ar, 
for I think you are a gentleman also?” and, yet, he 
hadn’t said ‘thank you,” in words once, all this 
time. 

Then he told me his story. His mother fived in 
a log cabin, in a little clearing in the woods, ix 
Boone county. His father was dead. They were! 
very poor. He had worked for a good Quaker far. 
mer the summer before, who was very kind to his 
boys, and he was going to work for him again. He 
had walked more than twenty miles that day, and 
had five miles further to go. His feet had be 
come very sore, and so he had taken off his shoe 
and stockings, putting his stockings in the bundk. 
and carrying the shoes in his hand. 

“With all these things to carry, what do you 
carry a stick for?” I asked. 

‘Why, so that I can carry the bundle over my 
shoulder,” he answered, 

“Ts the bundle heavy?” 

“Tt didn’t seem heavy when I started,” he re 
plied; ‘but it does now.” 

“‘ Where did you get the stick?” 

** A man cut it for me in the woods, and told me 
it was just what I needed to help to carry th 
bundle.” 

Well, which is the heavier,—the bundle or tefl 
stick?” 
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“J never thought of that. I believe the stick is 
—I know it is," he said at last. 

“Well, now, that was a mistake. You took a 
heavy yoke when you might have had a light one— 
didn’t you? I haven’ta doubt but that man laughed 
tosee that you were so simple,” 

“He did laugh,” said the little fellow; and his 
ayes fairly flashed, and his face flushed with anger 
ashe spoke: “that was real mean—don't you think 
30 ny 

“Yes, 1 do; and I don’t think that man was a 
gentleman ; and he pretended all the time to be 
doing you a kindness.” Z 

Don’t you ever impose on a fellow that’s smaller 
than you are, in that way,” I said. 

“JT don’t mean to,” said he. 

‘But you haven’e told me your name yet.” 

“My name is Richard—they call me Dick for 
short; but 1 never could findout why. I don’t like 
nicknames, Do you?” 

“No, I don’t, Almost everybody has a nick- 
name, however; but why Richard is called Dick, 
sone of those things one can never find out.” 

“Mr. Hollyhead, the farmer I am going to work for, 
always calls me Richard. He’s a real good man, 
only I don’t get used to the thees and thous yet.” 

“Got any girls?” I asked. 

He looked at me a moment, to see if I was mak- 
ing fun, but I kepta sober face, and thus reassured, 
hesaid, ‘‘I guess he has. He has got one.” 

“Guess 1” 1 said, ‘don’t you know?” 

“Well, I think I ought to. She’s just as pretty 
asshe can be; and I like her first rate, ’cause she 
alls me Richard, too, and that makes me feel like 
aman.” 

“Do you live far from the railroad?” I asked. 

“Close by,” he answered. 

“Why didn’t you come on the cars, then?” 

He hesitated alittle, then said, “’Cause °¢ wouldn's 

» 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 
be you didn’t have the money.” 

“Yes, J did. Mother gave me the money, and 
she said may be I could come at half-price, as I did 
last year; but, you see, I don’t begin work until to- 
morrow, and I wanted to see the country and—and 
~aind—well, I just thought ’d walk. Mother put 
me up a nice svach, and so I laid the money in the 
haves of the big Bible, right at the thirty-seventh 


“May 


-f :alm, that mother made me promise to read next 


Sunday—for I knew she would read it at the same 
time—with a little note pinned to it saying I would 
walk. But I didn’t know it was so awful muddy 
ilthrough the woods, or I don’t believe I should 
have done it; but ’'m glad I did; for, if I hadn't, 
{shouldn't have met you; and I might never have 
‘nown a real gentleman in all my life.” 


“But,” I said, ‘isn’t the man you work for a 
gentleman?” 

“Well, yes. 
you.” 

“No,” I said; ‘there are a great many real 
gentlemen and ladies in the world. 1 think this 
Quaker farmer isa gentleman, and that your mother 
isa lady. It is said, ‘fine feathers make fine birds,’ 
but fuss and feathers, fine manners and fine clothes, 
and fine horses and carriages, and houses and farms 
don’t make gentlemen and ladies, Only God can 
make a gentleman.” 

«Did you ever read the story of Jacob?” I asked. 

No, he hadn’t; but he knew about Joseph. 

And so I made him promise to read about Jacob, 
who went out from his father’s house with only astick 
and a bundle, or wallet-—much as he had done— 
and slept with a stone for a pillow; and asked him 
to be sure and find out what Jacob saw there that 
night as he lay out under the stars, and what wages 
Laban paid to Jacob when he hired out to him, 
which I knew would be a little difficult, as Laban 
changed his wages ten times. Then I asked what 
wages he had. 

He said $9 a month, which I thought was very 
good pay for a small boy. 

And so we rode on together, talking about the 
wages the devil pays to those who work for him, and 
the yoke Christ gives us to bear, until we came to 
the farm-yatd gate, where I turned in. He dis- 
mounted with his stick, and bundle and shoes. I 
lingered a moment longer, and he bade me good- 
by, and tramped briskly down the road.” 

One evening, in the December following—it was 
almost Christmas time—I sat by a glowing wood 
fire in my parlor; it was raining and freezing with- 
out. 1 drew nearer to the embers as the door was 
opened, and a great blast of cold air came rushing 
in, without so much as saying, ‘By your leave;” and 
with it came my friend Richard. 

He had grown a great deal. He was neatly 
dressed, and was so glad to sce me, and I was so 
glad to see him, that all embarrassment was taken 
away at once, 

Lintroduced him to my wife and my boys, and 
together we recalled the story of the drive; but it 
was evident Richard had come with a purpose. 
There was something in his manner which meant 
business. 

And soI said, “Well, Richard, what is it? Have 
you and the pretty little girl at the farm had a quar- 
rel?” 

“ Not exactly; but I—I have given her up.” 

“Ah | how was that ?” 

“You see, one day she told me she wished I 
wouldn’t speak to her when there were other girls 
there, unless I had on my best clothes, for I was 


I suppose he is; but he isn’t like 
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such a small boy, and worked for her father, and 
the girls laughed at her about me; and 1 said 1° 
wouldn’t, and I didn’t, and I haven’t spoken to her 
since, and I have given up farming too.” 





“<sue WISHED 1 WOULD N'T SPEAK TO HER UNLESS 1 HAD ON MY 


BEST cLoTHEs!"" 
“‘Given up farming,” I said. “ Why, what are 
you going to do?” 

‘Well, I'm going to try to be a gentleman,” he 
answered, 

“Can't a farmer be a gentleman?” I said, think- 
ing what foolishness I must have put into the boy’s 
head, by my talk during that ride. 

« Yes, L spose he can; but you said there were 
different sorts of gentlemen, and you see I want to 
try and be another kind. When you told me what 
a gentleman was, I thought I’d like to be one; but 
didn’t find it as easy as I expected. Then I re- 
membered you said only God could make a gentle- 
man. 1 didn’t know exactly what you meant, but 
after I had got almost discouraged trying, it came 
to me to ask God's help, and so I am trying harder 
than ever.” 

«Well, what sort of a gentleman are you going 
to be?” I asked. 

“That's it,” he said.‘ You see, I’m so little, I 
thought may be I could do more to help others, 
and take care of mother, if I tried something else 
besides farm work.” 

*«Had any supper?” I said. 

«< Guess I have,” he answered, proudly. 
stopping at a hotel.” 

“ Think it will pay?” said I, smiling. 

“Well, you see Mr. Hollyhead brought me in, 
and he is coming in again to-morrow. The hotel 
is filled with teamsters and teams, so I asked the 
landlord if I might stay if I would help take 
care of the horses, and he said ‘he’d put me 


“pm 


through,’ and he did; and that’s the reason its 
so late, for I have only just got through, and had 
my supper.” 

*¢ You want I should help you, do you?” 

“No, I don't want any help. I only wan 
advice.” 

And so we talked it all over. He hadnt 
been to school much, and he needed more 
education, and yet he wanted to help suppor : 
his mother, and finally we decided that he 
should go in the morning to the office of Zhe} 
Daily Blunderbuss, and see if he could ge 
employment there, and learn type-setting, 
I told him he might refer to me. 

The result was, Richard got a place in the 
printing office, and I used to see him ocea- 
sionally at work, with his sleeves rolled up, his 
face and hands smeared with ink; butat night, 
and on Sundays, he was neatly dressed, and 
he and my boys became great friends. 

At the end of the year I took him into my 
office, for I suspected the printing office was 
hardly the best place for him, and he proved 
faithful in all his ways, 

My boys were studying history at that time, and 
chey gave him a mckname, wnicn 1 dont think ne 
at all objected to—it was “Richard, Coeur de 
Lion.” 

After he had been with me nearly a year, ! one 
day asked him suddenly, ‘what sort of a gentle 
man he meant to be?” 

«That's it,” said he. ‘FE haven’t got education 
enough, and I want to go to school, and work half 
the time.” 

So I got him a situation as book-keeper ina 
bank, and he worked, and went to night-school. 
and finally fitted himself for college. It wasa long 
and hard struggle, but a few years since he gradu. 
ated with honors at‘the Michigan State University, 
and went to Chicago, where he soon obtained a 
position on one of the daily papers of that city, and 
got a home for himself and for his mother. 

When the great fire came, his business was swept 
away, but the cottage where his mother lived, ‘on 
the west side,” was mercifully spared. In the mean- 
time I had moved to the East, and had lost sight of 
‘Richard, except as I occasionally heard from him 
by letter, or heard of him from others, 

Fortunately, his capital was in his brains, anda 
great conflagration could not destroy that; and he 
was soon at work again. 

A few months since, I received a letter, quaint 
and curious, in a lady’s handwriting, which com- 
menced, “ Respected Friend.” Tt was full of thee: 
and thous, and it said, “‘ Richard” (no other name), 
“who was formerly in thy employment, has applied 
to me for a situation as son-in-law. He refers to 
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thee. Thou knowest there be adventurers abroad. 
Jama lone widow, to whom God has given one 
only daughter. What cans’t thou say of Richard?” 

I wrote, ‘I have no doubt he will fill admirably 
any position he is willing to accept. He is a gentle- 
man, in the best sense of the word, and any lady in 
the land may be proud to become his wife.” 

Soon after, Richard was married; and nowitis the 
Christmas time again, { have just received a letter 
from him, in which he says, “We have returned 
from our wedding tour. My wife is a real /ady, if 
there ever was one, Iam sure. I have got used to 
the thees and thous, and learned to love to be called 
simply, Richard, better than ever. 

“We found a double surprise awaiting us. First, 
an invitation to me to take the position of editor-in- 
chief of the Datly Chicagonian, one of our largest 
papers here, which I have accepted. 

“It had been agreed that we were to come back 
to mother-in-law's, to spend a few days, before 
going to my own home. When we reached the 
house, we found my mother there, and everything 


arranged to make it a permanent home for us. 
all. 

**Mother-in-law said she could not live in the 
house alone. 

“After dinner was over, Esther and I explored 
the house, and Esther showed me its treasures of 
closets, and spotless linen and all that; then we 
spent a pleasant social evening together, and gath- 
ered in the back parlor for prayers. 

“On the table lay mother's big old well-worn 
Bible. TI opened to the xxxvii Psalm, and there 
was the money, pinned to the note in my boyish 
handwriting, just as I had left it twenty years be- 
fore. It seems mother could never, in her darkest 
hour, make up her mind’ to use that money. I 
tried to read, but my voice faltered, and then it 
broke down entirely. Mother and Esther knew what 
it meant; then mother told Mrs, Gwynne the story 
of the walk and the drive, and we all wished that 
you were here to share our happiness.” 

Thus it was that the boy who worked came to be 
a real gentle-man at last. 
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ONE OF THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


By AuGusTus HOLMEs. 


As we were going over to the shooting-match in 
A—-, the other day,—Lew Thaxter, Lon Scott, 
and I,—Lew asked me what I considered the most 
wonderful thing in modern science, 

“That is hard to say,” I replied; “but, cer- 
tainly, ove of the most wonderful things is the fact 
that men have been able to measure the velocity of 
light.” 

Lad asked what I meant by that. 

“For instance, we know that it takes a little 
more than eight minutes for a ray of light to travel 
from the sun to the earth. That is,” I added, as 
Lon looked incredulous,—but he interrupted me 
with a snap of his fingers. 

Yes, I know,—I ’ve heard as much before ; and 
J don’t believe a word of it!” 

“You don’t believe in the achievements of sci- 
ence?” cried Lew, in astonishment. 

“0 yes, to a certain extent. But some things 
are absurd!” And Lon laughed in a dogged way. 
“You don’t even know what light is! Some say 
it’s a substance, others that it’s only a vibration, or 
an undulation; and now you pretend that it: is 
known how fast it travels!” 

* Precisely,” I answered. ‘Eleven million miles 
a minute, in round numbers; no matter about a 
few miles.” 

“But, you see,” said Lon, contemptuously, “it’s 
ridiculous! No doubt men of science imagine 
the rate of speed at which light moves, but it’s 
foolish for them to talk of fixing the figures. They 
‘might as well say fifty or a hundred million miles a 
minute, as to stop at eleven millions. There's 
.no way of working such a problem; there’s no 
sort of handle to it.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” I said. ‘‘ But let us con- 
sider.” We had now come within sight of the 
shooting-ground, and could see the smoke from the 
rifles a little before we heard the reports. ‘You 
won’t deny, I suppose, that sound travels at a cer- 
tain rate, according to the medium it passes through, 
and that its velocity can be ascertained. Now 
watch and hark!” . 

“Yes,” replied Lon, ‘I see the smoke from the 
guns, and hear the report a second or two later.” 

“ A second and a-half,” observed Lew, who stood. 
watch in hand,—for we had halted on the brow of 
a hill. 

“Now, I acknowledge,” said Lon, “if we knew 
the distance from here to the shooting-match we 
could calculate the rate of speed at which sound 


travels;—so many feet in a second and a-half. 
But here you have ground to stand on, and one 
thing to compare another by. But suppose we saw 
no smoke, and heard only the report,—then how 
could you know the length of time it takes the 
sound to reach us?” 

“Wait, boys,” I said, ‘‘and let us think of this. 
We will suppose that, along this very road, a string 
of boys, starting from a goal over there where the 
firing is, come running towards us, Every five 
minutes one starts; and, as they run at uniform 
rates of speed, every five minutes one passes us here, 
if we stand still.” 

“That is plain enough,” assented Lon. 

“But, suppose, after two or three have paséed, 
with an interval of five minutes between them, we 
go to meet the fourth. He will pass us in a little 
less than five minutes from the time the last one 
came up,—will he not?” _ 

“Of course,” said Lon, ‘‘since he has less dis- 
tance to travel before he meets us than the first 
boys had.” 

“That is evident. Now, suppose that, as soon 
as we. have met the fourth, we turn and walk the 
other way. In five minutes the fifth will reach the 
spot where we met the fourth, but it will take him 
some time longer to come up with us, for in this 
case we are adding to the distance.” 

* All this is easy as A, B, C,” cried Lon. 

“Let’s bring your A, B, C into the calculation,” 
{ said, and drew a line along the dusty road with 
my cane. ‘Here, at C, is the goal the boys start 


f A 


from. Here isa boy running. In the meanwhile 
we walk to and fro between A and B, two points 
situated a thousand feet apart. Now, .we have 
agreed that the boy passes us sooner when we meet 
him at B than when he overtakes us at A. Sup- 
pose we find it is a minute sooner.” 

“Then,” exclaimed Lew, ‘‘we shall know that 
it takes him just a minute to run from B to A; and 
that his speed is a thousand feet a minute.” 

“T agree with you,” said Lon, scratching his 
head, “though I must say it would be pretty gi good 
running.” 

“Ifa boy cannot travel so fast, [ think you will 
acknowledge that something else can.” 

“A locomotive,” suggested Lon. 

“Yes, or sound. Suppose the riftes over there, 
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instead of firing irregularly as they do, should fire 
once every five seconds. Then every five seconds, 
by my watch, we should hear a report if we stood 
still; that is, a wave of sound, starting from the 
goal and traveling towards us through the air, 
would reach and pass us at stated intervals, just as 
the boy did. -Now, suppose that, when we go to 
meet the sound at B, it reaches us a little less than 
asecond sooner than when it overtakes us at A. 
Then we know that sound travels more than a 
thousand feet a second, as in fact it does.” 

“Eleven hundred feet,” said Lew. 

“This is all clear enough with regard to the boy 
and the wave of sound; but light,” Lon objected, 
“tis different. Instead of eleven hundred feet a 
second, you have eleven million miles—did you 
say?—a minute! Suppose those rifles, as far off as 
you could see them, should make flashes once a 
minute,—light is so swift that the nicest watch and 
the best eyes in the world would detect no variation 
in the time, if you should go a thousand miles to 
meet the flash, or go back a thousand miles and be 
overtaken by it!” N 

“T agree with you.” 

“Very well! and how,” cried Lon, “are you 
going to tell when a ray of light leaves the 
sun?” 

‘S1don’t know any way of doing that,” I said. 

“Then, what do you go by ?—where do you get 
your gurchase on that problem ?” 

“That is the wonderful thing I am coming at,” 
I replied, as we walked on; ‘‘for all the rest is 
simple enough. And the beautiful fact I will now 
describe is also simple enough, you will see, mar- 
velous as it is. You have heard of Galileo?” 

“The great Italian astronomer,” suggested Lew. 

“Before his time, you know, it was the common 
belief that the earth was the centre of the universe, 
and that the sun, moon, and stars all moved about 
it once in twenty-four hours, besides making other 
wonderful movements in the heavens. Copernicus, 
a German astronomer, had already explained the 
Motions of the heavenly bodies, by showing that 
the moon alone revolved around the earth, and 
only once a month; that the earth turned round 
on its axis once a day; and that the earth and all 
the other planets revolved in greater periods of time 
about the sun. ‘This system of astronomy—called 
the Copernican system—is so beautifully simple, 
compared with the old Pyolemaic system (so called 
after Ptolemy), that it is a wonder everybody did n’t 
accept it. But the world likes old ways and old 
beliefs, and dislikes change. So only a few wise 
men, in that and the following age, thought any- 
thingeat all of the Copernican theory. Among 
these was Galileo. Copernicus died-in’ 1543, and 
Galileo was born in 1564. Because he taught the 


Copernican theory, which was supposed to be con. 
trary to the Scriptures, and was certainly contrary 
to what the Church believed and taught, he was 
persecuted and imprisoned, and nearly fost his 
life.” 

“ But what has all this to do with the velocity of 
light?” Lon interposed. 

“You will see. I wanted to tell you something 
of Galileo before giving you the result of his 
great discovery. About 1609 he heard of a Dutch- 
man having made a tube which, when looked 
through, had the remarkable power of making 
objects appear much nearer than they really were, 
Perhaps he learned that it was by passing the rays 
of light through lenses that this strange result was 
produced. At all events, he at once set to work, 
experimenting with lenses, and arranging them in 
a tube,—which was nothing ‘but an organ pipe,— 
until he had at last constructed a felescofe. It was 
avery clumsy and imperfect instrument; but, after 
one or two more trials, he succeeded in making one 
which would magnify objects about thirty times, 
Imagine his joy on turning this towards the heavens 
and counting stars where never stars were seen 
before! He made many discoveries, but the most 
wonderful of ail was one that confirmed in a beauti- 
ful way the system of Copernicus. Looking at the 
planet Jupiter, he noticed that four small stars near it 
appeared to change their places night after night. 
All at once the thought struck him that they were 
not stars at all, but moons revolving around the 
planet as our moon revolves around the earth, and 
as the planets revolve around the sun. Such, in- 
deed, they proved to be, He made this discovery 
in January, 1610, and, greatly as it elated him, he 
kept it a secret for over two months, until, by the 
most careful observations, he had satisfied himself 
that there was no mistake about it. Then he an- 
nounced it, and was called a heretic and a fool for 
his pains by priests and would-be men of science, 
who refused even to take the trouble of looking 
through his magic tube and seeing what he saw. 

“Well, this turned out to be the most important 
astronomical discovery, probably, that was ever 
made. Besides confirming the Copernican theory, 
it led to other discoveries; and one of these is the 
very thing we are talking about. 

“The nearest of Jupiter's moons is about two 
hundred and sixty thousand miles from the planet, 
or about twenty thousand miles farther than our 
own moon is from us. But the planet is so huge, 
being some fourteen hundred times larger than our 
earth, that the satellite—which revolves in a very 
regular orbit—is eclipsed at every revolution, that 
is, whenever the planet comes between it and the 
sun. The shadow of the planet, you understand, 
falls upon it, and it disappears to our eyes, likea 
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candle that dies in its socket, to be lighted again as 
soon as it passes out of the shadow. 

* Now, astronomers, you will concede, are able 
to calculate eclipses to a second.” 

Lon said he supposed so. 

“Well, Galileo, and others after him, studied the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s moons, and discovered, to their 
surprise, that there was something strangely irregu- 
lar about them. Often they took place earlier or 
later than they had predicted from previous obser- 
yations. At last it was found that the movement 
of the earth in her orbit had some mysterious con- 
nection with this irregularity; but how that could 
be no one was able even to guess, until, in the year 
1675, Roemer, a Danish astronomer, solved the 
mystery.” 

“ What was it?” Lon was now eager to know. 

I stopped, and drew another little diagram in the 
dust. ‘We will call this circle the orbit in which 


se 


ss 


the earth revolves about the sun, Jupiter is fifty 
times as far from the sun as the earth is; we will 
say, at C. We will draw an imaginary line from’ 
C directly across the orbit of the earth. Now, it 
was found that when the earth was moving from A 
to B, with Jupiter in this relative position, the 
eclipses of the planet's moons appeared to take 
place earlier by a few minutes than when the earth 
was moving from B to A.” 


“Abt I see it!” exclaimed Lew. ‘When an 


eclipse occurs, we can take note of the rays that 
come to us just before or just afterwards, They 
travel towards us, something like the boys you 
described, or the waves of sound; and, though the 


‘earth moves in a circle, instead of a straight line, it 


actually meets the rays when it is traveling from A 
to B, and has to be overtaken by them when it is 
returning from B to A.” 

“You have hit it,” said 1; ‘and [ think that now 
even Lon sees the Aand/e by which the problem 
was taken hold of. In fact, it was found that the 
eclipses of Jupiter’s moons invariably appeared to 
take place a little more than sixteen minutes earlier 
when the earth was near B than when she was on 
the opposite side of her orbit, What else could be 
inferred than that it took a ray of light a little more 
than sixteen minutes to travel from Bto A? But 
this is twice the distance from the earth to the sun; 
hence we conclude that light travels from the sun 
to the earth—say ninety-one and a-half 
million miles—in half that time, or a little 
over cight minutes. 

“By making due allowance for the speed 
of light and the motion of the planets, 
astronomers have been able,” I continued, 
“to construct exact tables of the eclinses 
of Jupiter's moons, which are of great 
use in finding the longitude of places on the earth. 
So you see this discovery is one of practical value, 
as well as very wonderful in a merely scientific 
way.” . ‘ 

Lon was by this time so nearly convinced that he 
acknowledged there might be ‘something in it; 
while Lew had become so much interested in the 
subject that he begged I would write out our 
conversation for ST. NicHoLas. I have done so 
at his request. 
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HOW JAMIE HAD HIS OWN WAY. 


By Mary N. PRESCOTT. 


“Jamie,” said Grandpa Scott, ‘don’t go near 
the wharves this afternoon; Mrs. Little’s Sam fell 
overboard yesterday.” 

“But, Grandpa,” objected Jamie, “ it’s Saturday 
afternoon !” 

“T know it, sir; and that’s just why I want you 
to stay about the house and grounds. I notice that 
Saturday afternoon ’s the time all the children get 
into mischief. You can play hide and seek in the 
orchard, or sail your brig in the duck pond, or go 
berrying in Rowley woods.” 

“There's bears in the woods,” said Jamie, “and 
the brig’s being mended——” 

“ And they'll eat the gooseberries in the garden, 
and make themselves sick,” said Grandma. 

“Well, there’s plenty of play without running 
to the river after it,” continued Grandpa. ‘‘I tell 
you, sir, 1 won’t have you playing about the 
wharves and running such risks!” 

‘Well, perhaps Jamie didn’t mean to disobey; 
but he walked into the orchard and shouted for 
Jack Brown and Nick Smith to come and join 
him. 

“They’ve gone down to Bachelor’s wharf,” said 
Brown’s little sister, who sat rocking her rag doll 
on the doorstep. ‘‘There’s a great big ship 
down there, that smells of tar and oranges. They 
would n’t let girls go,” she added. 

“My!” sighed Jamie, “I’m glad I’m nota girl, 
—they’re always in the way, of course. They’re 
afraid of getting their feet wet, and their hands 
dirty, At Bachelor’s wharf, did you say?” The 
big ship, with its inviting odors, having blotted 
Grandpa’s commands altogether from his mind, 
just as the waves wash out whatever you trace on 
the sandy beach, he turned into the dusty street, leav- 
ing the pleasant orchard behind him, with the sun 
shine fleckling the green grass, as it fell through 
the apple boughs; with the plum trees ripening a 
blooming harvest; with a generous perfume of early 
apples in the air; the quince bushes adding their 
invitation ; the white-heart cherries ready to fall 
into anybody’s open mouth,—as the birds could 
have told him,—and the currant and gooseberry 
bushes fringing the orchard wall, while grape-vines 
sucked in sweetness and mellowness from the sun 
and atmosphere. Jamietoitered down the street, past 
the grocery and the dry-goods shops, looked in at 
the confectioner’s, passed a while at the fish-market, 
where they were bringing: in fresh lobsters and 
silver-enameled mackerel, and great cuts of pink 


salmon were to be seen, garnished with heads of 
cut lettuce. It wasonly a step from the fish-market 
to Bachelor's wharf, where, true enough, a ship, as 
big as all out-doors, it seemed to Jamie, was un. f 
loading. Jamie hung near it, admiringly, enjoying 
the tarry smell, as if it were an odor from Araby ;— f 
the mystery of entangled ropes, that was as good 
as a Chinese puzzle; wondering about the great 
ocean over which the ship had sailed; enjoying 
the browned sailors, who had’ perhaps seen a whale 
spouting, or an iceberg drifting down from the 
north, or the stormy petrels that never alight, the 
legend says, and are named for St. Peter, who 
walked the water. The Azores and West Indies 
were like places dropped out of Fairyland into the 
sea, somewhere, to Jamie; and London was the 
capital of Dreamland to him, as well as to some 
older folks; the rest of the world across the water 
was a sort of fogland, where griffins with gold 
manes might abound, and toads that saw things 
through the lens of a jewel, where the days were 
six months long, without any bed-time. It was de- 
lightful to touch the ropes that had been coiled in 
foreign places, and the sails that had hung idly in 
the calm of tropical waters,—it was almost like 
shaking hands with the people of other countries. 

But after Jamie had somewhat satisfied his cur. 
osity, which was always alert when a ship came in, 
he strotled, like one who has the afternoon before 
him, to a neighboring wharf, where Jack and Nick 
were trying to make out into the stream in a small 
boat, which the wind repeatedly blew in shore, de- 
feating their attempts. ‘Oh, I can get her off,” 
shouted Jamie, fired with sudden nautical valor. 
you just wait till 1 get off my shoes and. stock- 
ings!” 

“Bet. ye!” defied Nick Smith, “me and Jack's 
been ter work this half hour!” 

“So I do bet ye!” returned Jamie, whipping 
off his “ dirt-treaders” and jacket, and hiding them 
in a cranny of a pile of boards near at hand. 
“You'll see what a sailor can do,” and he jumped 
into the boat and pushed off in spite of the wind. 
*Let’s go down to ‘Black Rocks and fish,” said 
Jack. 

“Albright! Were off for Black Rocks, then,” 
said Jamie, tacking; ‘1 think the wind’s rather 
cranky, though, boys!” ‘i 

“Looks squally,” said Nick, at the helm. “Mr 
mother’s got the sewing circle to supper and weit 
going to have strawberry short-cake. She worlt 
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know where I am, till she wants me to run an 
errand.” 

Just then something happened; perhaps it was 
the squall; but Grandpa Scott, looking out of 
his scuttle window up in town, through a spy- 
glass, to see if his schooner was coming in, saw, 
instead, a boat floating upside down on the river. 

Mercy ! Grandma,” said he, “I’m right glad I 
told Jamie not to go near the water to-day; there’s 
somebody's boat bottom-side up, in the river!” 

“Sakes alive!” cried Grandma; ‘it'll make 


| somebody’s mother’s heart ache, to be sure! Well, 


I'm thankful that Jamie’s safe in the orchard, for 
allthe gooseberries.” But we know that Jamie 
was not safe in the orchard. When he came to the 
surface of the river after his plunge, Jack and Nick, 
having managed to cling to the boat, were seated 
on the bottom of it, and drifting out to sea; Jamie 
made a few strokes towards them, but finding that 
the boat would be out to sea before he could reach 
the river-mouth, supposing he could swim so far, 
he decided to make for the North Pier, as his only 
hope. Butoh, dear! what a long way it was to the 
North Pier, though! what if the cramp should 
catch him before he reached it? He remembered 
that Captain Sails had once seen a shark in.the 
river, —he wondered if Grandpa Scott was getting 
worried about him,—if Mrs. Smith had saved a 
piece of the strawberry short-cake for Nick,—how 
soon they'd miss him, and send out for him,—if 
they'd drag the river with grappling irons. It really 
was not very far to the North Pier, but it seemed 
leagues, and Jamie’s strength was ebbing when he 
reached it, and thrust his hands through the cracks 
between the rough boarding, and clung like any 
barnacle, feeling almost safe, But no sooner was 
he secure from immediate danger, than his dis- 
comforts began to torture him: the hot sun poured 
down on his uncovered head, a nail in the pier had 
tom his hand, and the salt water made it smart, 
his arms were beginning to feel qucer and lifeless, 
—he called for help, but his voice was a sparrow’s 
pipe. Then he waited and waited, and saw a mir- 
age of the distant beach lifted against the sky, and 
watched the birds that lighted an instant on the 
pier, and looking at him curiously, and heard 
the music of some gunner’s rifle down in the 
marshes grow fainter and sweeter with the distance, 
“and horns from Elfland faintly blowing.” 

But presently a new terror beset him—he could 
hot take another stroke, if he were to die,—but he 
saw-the sunset burnishing in the west, his half- 


holiday drifting away from him, and the tide turn- . 


ingin! If only somebody would come for him: 
some fisherman toiling in with his full nets, some 
gunner from the salt-marshes, some pleasure- 
boat laden with song and laughter! He was hoarse 


with hallooing; it was wearing on to twilight, and 
the tide coming in, strong and steady. He heard 
the bells on shore inviting to evening prayer,—the 
noises about the wharves reached him like echoes 
from another world; he wondered where Jack and 
Nick were,—if Grandma had gone to Mrs. Smith’s 
tea-drinking; he remembered how the sunshine 
seemed tangled among the orchard trees at home, 
that the plums were nearly ripe, that Master Brooks 
was going to give him a reward of merit, at school, 
next week. By this time there was a star twink- 
ling at him in a companionable way, from the sky, 
—but only his head was out of water; he tried to 
climb up the slippery sides of the pier, and came 
very near losing his hold; once he thought that 
he heard the sound of oars, the faint tones of human 
voices, as in adream; then he lost them, and be- 
gan to fancy himself safe at home in bed, holding 
Grandma Scott's hand, and saying, ‘‘ Our Father, 
who art in Heaven.” The water gurgled about his 
ears and touched his lips, and the stars and the 
roseate, twilight went out in darkness. 

Some sailors, belonging to a sand-droger that 
was taking in cargo at White Beach, had caught 
sight of a strange object clinging to the pier, had 
at first fancied it to be a seal or a mermaid, and 
had set forth to capture it, arriving just in the nick 
of time to save Jamie, who was verily at his last 
gasp. They carried him on board the droger, 
rubbed and dosed him into consciousness, dried 
his shirt and trowsers before a drift-wood fire on 
the beach, gave him a supper of clam chowder 
and ship-bread, and after he had rested, they row- 
ed him up to town and left him at the wharf. 

Jamie walked slowly homeward, wondering what 
reception he should meet; all the clocks were 
clanging nine; there were groups of men about 
the shops speaking of the day's accident. 

‘Folks ain't no business ter let children out on 
the water alone,” some one was saying. ~ 

“Well, you see,” broke in another, “Miss 
Smith, she hed the sewing circle ter her house, 
and a body can’t manage other folkses affairs and 
their own ter wunst.” ‘It'll go hard with Grandpa 
Scott,” spoke a third; ‘‘that boy was the apple of 
his eye.” 

* Anda little tyke he was too,” responded his 
neighbor: ‘I’ve heard his grandma say that she 
never felt casy till he was a-bed and asleep!” 

** Well, he won't be troubling nobody no more,” 
said the confectioner, at whose counter Jamie had 
been in the habit of spending his cents; ‘he was 
a great one for ‘ju-ju’ paste; 1 wouldn't have 
minded throwing in a piece, if I’d knowed,——” 

**He could bat a ball like time,” said a small 
boy Jamie recognized as one with whom he had 
sometimes shared his jujube paste; “and he wasn’t 
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stingy, neither, and didn’t get mad if you spelt 
above him.” Jamie walked on to his grandfather's, 
where the lamps were all lighted, and they had for- 
gotten to draw the curtains; he stole in softly and 
looked in at the doorway. Grandpa Scott was 
walking the room as fast as his old legs could carry 
him, and wringing his hands; Grandma was in the 
big arm-chair, with her face hidden in her hands 
and the tears dropping through the fingers, while 
Mrs. Smith stood near, smoothing her hair and 
offering the smelling-salts, and saying, ‘ Don’t take 
on so, now don’t, Miss Scott,—~it ain’t none of 
your fault, nobody’ll blame you—it’s all for the best.” 


“ There wa’n’t nobody ter blame but the squall,” 
said Jack and Nick in chorus, from the back 
ground, where Jamie had not seen them; “us two 
stuck to the boat, you see,” continued Nick, “ when 
it was bottom-side up, and nobody picked us off 
till we was most out to sea, and then when we be. 
gan to think of Jim, he wasn’t nowhere. Hurrah!” 


changing his tune without warning, “I say, 
Hi! Spy!” 
And Jamie’s arms were around Grandma 


Scott’s neck, and everybody in the room was 
in tears again, and Grandpa Scott was on his 
knees. 
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WRECKED 


AT HOME. 


By Noau Brooks. 


THERE were ten of us, The amount of fun that 
ten hearty boys can get from common things has 
never been ciphered out. Arithmetic will not 
reach it Fairport. is a small and very old 
town on Penobscot Bay. In my day, the Fairport 
boys were said (by outsiders, mind) to be the very 


But when there were ten of us hungrily looking 
around for something uncommonly daring, you 
must guess that there was danger ahead, Ben 
Dennett was the eldest; fifteen years old in May, he 
thought himself fit to lead in all adventures, His 
plan was to go down to the Lower Fort and fire off 





‘48 WE MERRILY TUMBLED OVER THE RISING WAVES.” 


worst boys in the State of Maine. They were ever in 
mischief—or fun, which in those times was about 
the same thing. Still, it does net seem to me, 
even now, that we boys deserved the name for bad- 
ness that we got. There was no malice nor dis- 
honesty in the fun of the Fairport boys of Eighteen 
Hundred and Something—for this was a good 
while ago. Tying up door-knockers, ringing the 
door-bell at unseasonable hours of the day or night, 
firing the old cannon in the abandoned fort, nailing 
“up the school-house door, or hoisting Farmer 
Gray’s old horse into the hayloft, did not seem 
grave crimes, 

Boating, fishing, going in swimming, hunting 
for clams, and general prancing about the wharves 
of the old town, and the shores of the sea-washed 
peninsula on which it sleeps, were the chief de- 
lights of the boys of that period. The boy who, at 
the mature age of twelve, could not row cross- 
handed, bait a cad-line, or steer a boat, was not of 
much account. When we could beg, borrow, or 
otherwise make off with a boat, we were happy. 
My heart aches as I think of the anxious mothers 
who worried, day after day, about the graceless 
‘scamps who disobeyed orders and went skylarking 
on the water. The same kind Providence that 
watches over the life of the sailor clinging to the 
icy rigging, far up aloft, and at sea, seems to hold 
a hand of safety under the seaside boy. 


one of the rusty old twenty-pounders that lay slum- 
bering peacefully in the grass. 

‘Nice fun!” roared Rufe Parker, 
your powder?” 

“* Where ’s your money to buy it with?” yelped 
little Bill Keeler, who was known to have four-and- 
sixpence in bank. 

Somebody else, Hal Stevens, I think, suggested 
Tilden’s orchard; but it was notoriously early in 
the season, and Jerry Murch, who hated castor oil, 
said that green apples were not fit for a pig to eat. 

“ Then don’t eat ’em, piggy,” snapped in Dandy 
Blake,—a disagreeable little prig, who was always 
saying smart things. 

Symptoms of a row were quelied at once by Ben 
Dennet, who, after turning two or three hand- 
springs to collect his thoughts, shouted, ‘I’ve got 
it! Ive got it! Let’s go over to Grampus Rock!" 

Breathless at the boldness of this plan, nobody 
said a word, though everybody’s eyes snapped at 
the bare idea of it. 

How to get there: 

Grampus Rock lies two miles off the mouth of 
the harbor, almost in sight of the town, and only 
partly hidden by a bend in the bay, which shuts in 
the rock from the houses on the hill-top. 

But it is a great place for gulls’ eggs in the early 
summer; and two or there of us had been there 
with our big brothers or other grown people, 


*Where 's 
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There were traditions, too, of the fragments of 
the wreck of the bark Grampus being found among 
the rocks; or there might be treasures in the clefts 
of the tall crag, which still bore the name of the old 
merchant bark, cast away there years ago; doub- 
joons, perhaps, or Spanish dollars and pieces-of- 
eight, such as were dug up on Grindle’s farm, upon 
the Doshen shore. 

Delicious thought! But how to get there? 

* My pa has gone off the Neck,” piped little Sam 

Snowman; “we might take his boat.” 
” Old Snowman’s boat was a big, clumsy thing,— 
once a ship’s jolly-boat,—and now rather rotten. 
We knew her well enough. More than once, led 
on by faithless little Sam, we had stolen away in 
the crazy old thing. But nobody was afraid ;° and 
we agreed to try her once more, 

Separating into small squads, so as not to attract 
the notice of the few people who lounged in their 


store doors or sunned themselves on the wharves, 
these ten young scamps met under Stearns’s wharf, 
where the boat lay fast to the steps. Stepping gin- 
gerly over the oozy planks, and well bedaubed with 
slime, we tumbled into the Red Rover,—as we there 
and then named her,—sculled her softly along from 
wharf to wharf, carefully keeping out of sight, until 
we reached the last pier, near Stevens’ cooper-shop, 
then boldly pushed out into open water, secure from 
pursuit—if not from observation. 

Was there ever such a lark ! 

‘There we were—ten of us—masters of the Red 
Rover, of the Bloody Seas, as Jem Conner, who had 
‘¢ The Pirate’s Own Book” at his tongue’s end, call- 
ed our craft. We resolved to hoist the black flag; 
and Jerry Murch’s jacket, which was ‘almost 
black,” as well as very seedy, was held aloft on an 
oar; but that bit of wood being needed for rowing, 
we hauled down our colors. The tide ran out 
swiftly,—for it was still on the ebb,— 


























“srr DOWN, OR YoU’LL GET PITCHED OVERDOARD,”? 
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and we got on famously, though the 
short, chopping waves bothered us 
somewhat. By hard tugging and 
much squabbling over the steering 
oar, we managed to keep the Red 
Rover's head against the wind, which 
blew freshly from the south. Ben 
Dennett insisted that he should steer, 
and, being the biggest boy, he man- 
aged to keep hold of the oar most of 
the time, while the rest of us took 
turns at rowing. 

But little Sam Snowman thought 
he ought to steer; it was his father’s 
boat; and if anything happened to 
her, he would “ catch it.” 

"Yes; and you ‘Il catch it anyhow, 
you young monkey,” growled Ben, 
who had quite a bass voice, and ac- 
tually wore suspenders. The rest of 
us had trousers ‘buttoned on,” which 
gave him a leading part; so he steered; 
and nice work he made of it. 

It was jolly to see the sleepy old 
town grow dim and dimmer in the 
summer air as we merrily tumbled 
over the rising waves. Down past 
Hatch’s wharf, wherea lobster schooner 
lay reeking in the sun, past the white 
lighthouse at the point, past Otter 
Rock, brown with kelp and washed 
with the waves, we dropped, Jem Con- 
ner making a formal declaration of 
war against Weeks's salmon weir as 
we rowed by it. . 

Tommy Collins, who had never 
been so far from home, and whom we 
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had vainly tried to run away from, had a sudden 
qualm of homesickness, and began to cry, much to 
the disgust and astonishment of all on board. 

“Belay your deck-pumps there, youngster!” 

_ shouted Ben Dennett. ‘“ What did you come here 
for, you little beggar, if you wanted your ma?” 

“Oh, avast heaving, skipper!” putin Jem Con- 
ner, “Don’t you see Tommy’s only making be- 
lieve cry?” - 

This ingenious turn put all in good humor. 

Tommy, comforted by a slate pencil and a piece 
of spruce gum, which generous Jack Adams pro- 
duced from his trousers pocket, wiped away his 
tears, or, as Jack put it, “ Stowed his brine; ” for 
sailor talk was the rule now, as became a crew of 
pirate boys. 

“Fellers!” said Jom Conner, flourishing a 
hatchet, the only loose piece of property found on 

_board, ‘Fellers! be bloody, brave and desperate, 
and we shall be the terror of the seas, My Uncle 
Joc has gone to Long Island in the Post Boy ; and 
if we catch him we ’ll pour a broadside into him, 
and cut him down to the water's edge.” 

“Oh, blow your Uncle Joe!” said Jack Adams— 
whom we usually called, “The Bloody Mutineer,” 
on account of his namesake of the mutincers of the 
ship Bounty,—* sit down and trim ship, or you ‘Il 
get pitched overboard.” Jem sat down, abashed ; 
for the Red Rover was rolling fearfully, and little 
Tommy Collins, deathly seasick, was whining and 
whooping over the side of the boat, 

We would have put back, but the tide was still 
running out. Besides, the tall gray and white 

. crags of Grampus Rock were now looming over- 
head. The sea grew smoother, but the current, 





‘THE CASTAWAYS, 


which strikes the rock at low tide with great force, 

set us sharply toward the outer point of the reef 

that reaches out to the north-west. a 
“Hard a-starboard !” yelled Bill Keeler, 





“WE WERE SHIPWRECKED.” 


+ Helm a-lee !” screamed Rufe Parker, 

“Down! down with your hellum!” said Jerry 
Murch. 

Bewildered by these contradictory orders, and 
overpowered by the crowd of 
boys who rushed aft to take 
the steering-oar from him, 
Ben yawed the boat wildly 
around; the tide took her 
hard and fast on the rocks; 
she heeled over, went to 
pieces, and ina jiffy we were 
all overboard. Each boy 
scrambled among the weedy 
rocks, Ben Dennett swim- 
ming with Tommy Collins 
on his back, though the 
water was only knee-deep. 

There was a rush of waves, 
a stifled scream or two, and 
ten boys were flung on the 
reef, very wet, and too as- 
tonished to laugh or cry. 

‘We were shipwrecked. 

jack Adams was the first 
to speak, ‘Here's a go.” 
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Those are the very words he said. ‘I wish 
I had something to eat,” whined Rufe Parker. 
Rufe was always stuffing himself. Then two or 
three of the smaller boys began to cry. But 
Tommy Collins, to our great surprise, took things 
very comfortably. He said he was glad to be 
ashore, anyhow. My private opinion was that he 
had n’t been homesick at all, He was only sea- 
sick. 

But we were in a bad fix, The town was two 
miles off, and only the lower edge of it in sight. 
We mites of boys could not possibly be seen on 
that great rock, Our boat was in fragments on the 
shore; and our hearts sank as we thought of Old 
Snowman’s wrath. Poor little Sam whimpered when 
one of the boys reminded him how he would 
“catch it,” now. Some of us began to think we 
might never get home where we could “catch it.” 
And how lovely the far-off town looked as we 
gazed back at it. Sunning itself in the green and 
elm-covered peninsula, home never seemed so beau- 
tiful before. A great lump rose up in my throat as 
Tlooked on the dome of horse chestnut trees that 
hid my father’s house. Would my little white bed 
be vacant to-night? Would I ever sleep in it 
again? Could Aunt-Rachel, from her long, red 
house down by the wharf, see the poor little midget 
who sorrowfully roosted on the wet crags? 

But what boy is long in the dumps about any- 
thing? We, at least, could climb to the tip-top of 
Grampus Rock; and climb we did. The exertion 
warmed us, and gave us new life. We danced 
about in the warm afternoon sunshine, and laid new 
plans. We were not Robinson Crusoes exactly, 
but ten Robinson Crusoes, which was much more 
jolly. True, our spirits sank when we reflected 


that there was no water on the rock, nor any game, ° 


not so much as a gull, nor an egg. We had been 
deceived. The rock, rough and splintered as it 
was, was as bare of eggs as the sea itself. Here 
and there were knots of dry sea-weed, packed in the 
crevices, ill-smelling bones which the fish-hawks had 
left; and around the base of the rocks were mussels 
and limpets in plenty. 

“Hurrah! boys!” shouted Jack Adams, ‘we 
can live on mussels—at least for a day or two,” he 
added, somewhat sobered by the prospect. 

A passing pinkey, beating against the tide, 
raised our hopes. As she neared our rock, we 
jumped up and down on the sloping summit, yell- 
ing to attract attention. On, on she came, cutting 
the green water as she luffed up to the wind. Our 
shrill cries were heard, and Captain Booden—how 
well we knew him—growled surlily back at us, put 
up his helm, fluttered ‘the sails of the Tio Brothers 
in the breeze, turned and sailed away, wondering 
what those young monkeys were up to now, sky- 


larking on Grampus. The next tack took him far 
below us, ahd the little craft soon stretched away 
into the dim blue depths of Somes’ Sound. 

The sun slowly sank behind the Camden Mount- 
ains. The yosy sky grew gray. Night was coming 
on faster than we had ever known before, It was 
no longer fun to scramble among the rocks. , We 
were chained to our prison; and Bill Keeler, who, 
now that he is grown up, writes poetry for the 
magazines, said, looking up into the darkening sky, 
“T would I were yonder eagle; how I would fly 
me from hence!” 

‘°T aint an eagle; it’s a loon,” growled Ben 
Dennett. But little Sam cried outright. 

We crawled down to the water’s edge again, It 
was less lonely to huddle together under the lee of 
the rocks and gaze at the distant town than to stay 
on the peak, where the night wind began to blow. 
Two of the boys got to fighting about a soft place 
in the rock, which both wanted. This roused us 
for a moment; but whea jem Conner had punched 
the heads of the quarrelers, and crawled into the 
coveted place himself, we grew silent again. 





“or's Grrenent’s oat!” 


Tommy Collins got on his knees, and repeated, 
‘Now, I lay me,” and several other little prayers. 
Though we said nothing, we all thought it was a 
good thing for us that somebody was not ashamed 
to pray. 

But the rebellious little hearts on Grampus mostly 
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thought it a very hard case that we should be for- 
gotten so soon by the people on shore; for we be- 
lieved we were forgotten; and many a hungry little 
rogue grew homesick, as he tried to guess what his 
folks at home had for supper as they gathered about 
the table, and wondered where the truant was. 

The lights twinkled across the bay, mocking the 
poor little chaps huddled under the rocks, sore, 
weary and not well clad to endure the chilly breeze 
that comes breaking in from the sea. 

The new moon swam lightly down in the west; 
the bay grew stiller yet, and the lapping of the tide 
on the reef was all the sound they heard, 

“A sail! a sail, sail, sail, ahoy!” deliriously 
shouted Jerry Murch, 

Sure enough; right in the wake of the glimmer- 


ing lights of Fairport, was a large sail-boat. The 
little company of limp and languid boys was all 
alive in an instant; even Tommy Collins darted up 
in the dark shadow of the rock, and shouted, 
* Saved,—by golly!” 

“It’s Gitchell’s boat.” 

“Taint; it’s Hatch’s.” 

‘Tsay it 's Morey’s.” 

“Pooh! I tell you it ’s Gitchell’s.” 

In the midst of the dispute (for every boy had a 
natural pride in his marine knowledge), the boat, 
which had been standing directly for Grampus, 
glided along shore, sank into the uncertain shadows 
and was seen no more, 

‘We were not saved after all; and we fell into 
great dismay. ‘ 


(Concluded next month.) 
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RASCALLY 


SANDY. 


By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


1 AM now more than seventy years old; but I re- 
member very well that, in my earliest years, I was 
aself-willed youngster, and that I sometimes gave 
way to violent fits of passion, Perhaps you, my 
young friends who read St. NicHoLas, would like 
to know what came of this when I was about seven 
years old. I have recently told the story for grown- 
up people in a book which I called, “‘ Threading 
my Way,” because it speaks of what J thought and 
did when like you, I had not been very long in 
the world, and so did not know much, and was 
groping about, as a traveler might who is not sure 
of the right road and is trying hard to find it. 

I’m going to tell you that story, not just as I told 
it there, but a little more as I think you would like 
to hear it. It is the same child, only, as it is going 
into younger company, it is somewhat differently 
dressed. for the occasion. 

Thad an excellent father and mother. 

We lived in those days, and for many years after, 
ata very pretty place called Braxficld House. It 
was on the banks of the Clyde, which, your geogra- 
phy will tell you, is one of the principal rivers of 
Scotland. The house stood on a piece of rolling 
land, with blue grass pastures, where many sheep 
fed; and the slope from the pasture to the river 
was covered with thick woods, through which gravel 
paths wound back and forth. 

Our house was about half way between New Lan- 
ark—a village where my father had a large cotton 
factory, in which many children worked—and the 
ancient shire-town of Lanark. When you read 
about Sir William Wallace, in the history of Scot- 
land, you will hear a good deal about Lanark. 
They used in old times, to have-near by, on swhat 
was called ‘The Moor,” wappin schaws ; that 
means, ‘‘ weapon shows,” or reviews of armed 
soldiers, 

Now, as there was no post-office in the village, 
one of our workmen, called James Dunn, an old 
spinner, who had lost an arm by its being caught 
in the machinery of the mill, was our letter-carrier 
—the bearer of a handsome leather bag, with gay 
brass padlock, which gave him asort of official dig- 
nity with ts young people. * 

If James Dunn had lost one arm, he made excel- 
lent use of the other; making bows and arrows and 
fifty other nice things for our amusement, and thus 
coming into distinguished favor. One day he gave 
mea clay pipe, showed me how to mix soap-water 
in due proportion, and then, for the first time in 


our lives, we children witnessed the marvelous rise, 
from the pipe-bowl, of the brightly variegated bub- 
ble; its slow, graceful ascent into upper air; and, 
alas! its sudden disappearance, at the very climax 
of our wonder. My delight was beyond all bounds; 
and so was my gratitude to the one-armed magician, 
I take credit for this last sentiment, to make up for 
the crime which was to follow. 

We had in the house a sort of odd-job boy, who 
yan errands, helped now and then in the stables, 
carried coals to the fires, and whose early-morning 
duty it was to clean the boots and shoes of the 
household. His parents had named him, at the 
fount, after the Macedonian conqueror, the cele- 
brated Alexander the Great, of whom you have 
read, or will read by and by; but their son, unlike 
King Philip’s, was nick-named Sandy. 

Sandy, according to my recollection of him, was 
the worst of bad boys. His chief pleasure seemed 
to consist.in inventing modes of vexing and enrag- 
ing us; and he was quite ingenious in his tricks of 
petty torture. Add to this that he was very jealous 
of James Dunn’s popularity; especially when we 
told him, as we often did, that we hated Aim, 

One day my brother William, a year younger 
than myself, and I had been out blowing soap- 
bubbles (ail by ourselves,” as we were wont to 
boast, in proof that we were getting to be big boys), 
and had returned triumphant. In the courtyard 
we met Sandy, to whom, forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, by-gone squabbles, we joyfully related our 
exploits, and broke out into praises of the pipe- 
giver as the nicest man that ever was. That nettled 
the young scamp, and he began to abuse our well- 
beloved post-carrier as a “ lazy loun that hadna’ but 
yin arm, and could do naething with the tither but 
cowp letters into the post-office and make up bairns’ 
trashtrie” (by which he meant a lazy fellow, with 
one arm only, who could do nothing but empty 
letters into the post-office, and make up trash for 
children). 

This made me angry, and I suppose I must have 
given him some bitter reply; whereupon Sandy 
snatched the richly prized pipe from my hand, broke 
off its stem close to the bowl, and threw the frag- 
ments into what we used to call the ‘“shoe-hole:” 
not a very proper name for a small outhouse, hard 
by, where our tormentor discharged his duties as 
shoe-black. : 

‘We hated to be set down as tell-tales, so we did 
not say a word about this to father or mother. But 
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when, an hour later, I burst into tears at the sight 
of James Dunn, I had to tell him our story. He 
made light of it, wisely remarking that there were 
more pipes in the world; and, shouldering his post- 
bag, went off to the “auld toun.” 

You may imagine my joyful surprise when, on 
his return, he gave me another pipe. 

I took it up to an attic room of which I had the 
run when I wished to be alone; locked the door, 
with a vague feeling as if Sandy were at my heels; 
sat down and gazed on the new treasure. The very 
same as the pipe I had tearfully mourned! brand 
new, just from the shop. But the delight its first 
sight had given me faded when I thought of the 
sacrifices that dear, good man had been making 
for my sake. It was so generous of him to give 
me the first pipe! I had no idea whatever of its 
money value; to me it was beyond price. Then 
here his generosity had been taxed a second time. 
Again he had been spending for me out of his 
wages, which I supposed must be small, since he 
had only one. arm to work with. And who had 
been the cause of all this woful sacrifice? That 
.vile, cruel, rascally Sandy! To him it was due 
that James Dunn had felt compelled to make a 
second purchase,—to the stinting, perhaps, of his 
poor wife-and children! And—who could tell ?— 
the same cruel ill-turn might be repeated again and 
again. Ah! then my indignation rose, till I could 
hear the heart-beats, 

I remember distinctly that no plans of revenge 
had arisen in my mind caused by the destruction 
of my first pipe, however enraged I was at the per- 
petrator of that outrage. It was only when I found 
one of my dearest friends thus plundered, on my 
account, that my wrath, roused to white heat, gave 
forth vapors of vengeance. 

I brooded over the matter all day, so that I can’t 
Plead that ivhat I did was on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Toward evening my plans took shape; and, 
ere'I slept, which was long after I went to bed, 
every detail had been arranged. My adversary 
was a large, stout, lubberly fellow, more than twice 
my age; and I had to make up in stratagem for 
my great inferiority in strength. 

Next morning, before the nursery-maid awoke, 
I crept slyly from bed, dressed in silence, went 
down stairs to the courtyard, and armed myself 
with a broom: not one of your light, modern, 
broom-corn affairs, but a downright heavy thing, 
with a stout handle and heavy wooden cross-head, 
set with bristles. It was as much as I could do to 
wield it, 

Then I took a look at the enemy’s camp. No 
Sandy yet in the “‘shoe-hole!” I went in, set the 
door ajar, and pals post, with uplifted weapon, be- 
hind it. 


+ Lhad long to wait, Sandy being late that morn- 
ing; but my wrath only boiled the more hotly for 
the delay. At last there was a step, and the door 
moved, Down with all,the might of rage came 
the broom—the hard end of the cross-piece fore. 
Mmost—on the devoted head that entered. The foe 
sank on the ground, I sprang forward—but what 
was this? The head J had struck had on a beauti- 
ful white lace cap! It flashed on me in a moment; 
Thad struck not the Sandy I hated, but our kind, 
good housekeeper, Miss Wilson ! 

Miss Wilson was a nice, orderly, painstaking, 
neatly-dressed lady, thirty-five or forty years old, 
She understood all about keeping house and man- 
aging servants; and she was very gentle too, and 
much inclined to make pets of the children around 
her. Next to James Dunn she was our greatest 
fayorite. I am afraid one reason why we loved her 
was rather a selfish one, My mother had allowed 
her to have us children all to tea with her every 
Sunday evening, on condition that each cup was to 
be two-thirds of warm water; but nothing was said 
about how iuch sugar we might have, 

Now, in that country, and in those days, young 
folk, both gentle and simple, were restricted to 
very frugal fare. For, breakfast, porridge (that is, 
oatmeal mush) and milk; for supper, bread and 
milk only, At dinner we were helped once spar- 
ingly to animal food, and once only to pie or pud- 
ding; but we had as many vegetables and as much 
oatmeal cake as we chose. Scottish children under 
the age of fourteen were rarely allowed either tea 
or coffee; and such was the rule in our house 
Till we were eight or ten years old we were not 
admitted to the evening meal in the parlor. 

Miss Wilson’s tea-table furnished the only peep 
we had of the Chinese luxury. 

Thus the Sunday evening in the housekeeper's 
parlor (for Miss Wilson had her own nicely fur- 
nished parlor between the kitchen and the servants’ 
dining-hall) was something to which we looked 
eagerly forward. On that occasion we had toast as 
well as tea; and the banquet sometimes ended with 
awell-filled plate of sugar-biscuit, a luxury dearly 
prized because it was so rare. 

These weekly feastings gave rise among us to a 
somewhat singular name for the first day of the 
week, We took this, not from the sermons we 
heard, or the catechism we learnt on that day, but 
from. the nice things on Miss Wilson’s table; some- 
what irreverently calling Sunday the ‘vast-biscuit- 
tea-day. 1am not certain whether this new name 
of ours ever reached my mother’s ears; for Miss 
Wilson was too discreet to retail the confidential 
jokes which we permitted ourselves in the privacy 
of her little suppers. 

Under the circumstances, one may judge of my 
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horror when I saw on whom the broom-head had 
fallen. The sight stunned me almost as much as 
my blow had stunned the poor woman who lay 
before me. I have a dim recollection of people, 
called in by my screams, raising Miss Wilson and 
helping her to her room; and then I remember 
nothing more till I found myself, many hours later, 
jn the library; my mother standing by with her 
eyes red, and my father looking at me more in 
sorrow than in anger, 

Would n’t you be very sorry, Robert,” he said 
at last, ‘if you were blind?” 

lassented, as well as my sobs would allow. 

Well, when a boy or man is in such a rage as 
you were, he is little better than blind or half mad, 
He does n’t stop to think or to look at anything. 
You did n’t know Miss Wilson from Sandy.” 

My conscience told me that was true. 
struck without waiting to look, 

“You may be very thankful,” my father went 
on, “that it wasn’t Sandy. You might have 
killed the boy.” 

I thought it would have been no great harm if I 
had, but I did n’t say so. 

* Are you sorry for what you have done?” 

I said that I was very, very sorry that I had hurt 
Miss Wilson, and that I wanted to tell her so. My 
father rang the bell and sent to inquire how she 
was, 

“Tam going to take you to ask her pardon. 

.But it’s of no use to be sorry unless you do better. 
Remember this! J ave never struck you. You 
must never strike anybody.” 

It was true. I cannot call to mind that I ever, 
either before or since that time, received a blow 
from any human being; most thankfill am I that 
I have been spared the knowledge of how one 
feels under such an insult. Nor, from that day 
forth, so far as ] remember, did 1 ever give a blow 
in anger again. : 

The servant returned. ‘She has a sair head 
yet, sir; but she’s muckle better. She’s sittin’ up 
in her chair, and would be fain to see the bairn.” 


I had 


Then, in an undertone, looking at me: ‘It wasa 
fell crunt, yon. I didna think the bit callan could 
hit sae snell.” 

I ought here to tell you that servants and other 
working people in Scotland generally speak in a 
curious dialect, called ‘‘broad Scotch,” as you 
may have seen, or will some day see, in Walter 
Scott’s novels. The servant meant to say that 
«*Miss Wilson’s head still pained her, but she was 
much better, and would be glad to see the child; ” 
adding, ‘That was an awful blow on the head; I 
did n't think the slip of a boy could hit so hard,” 

When I saw Miss Wilson in her arm-chair, with 
pale cheeks and bandaged head, I could not say a 
single word. She held out her arms; I flung mine 
round her neck, kissed her again and again, and 
then fell to crying long and bitterly. The good 
soul's eyes were wet as she took me on her knee 
and soothed me, When my father offered to take 
me away I clung to her so closely that she begged 
to have me stay, 

T think the next half hour, in her arms, had 
crowded into it more sincere repentance and more 
good resolves for the future than any other in my 
life. Then, at last, my sobs subsided, so that I 
could pour into her patient ear the whole story of 
my grievous wrongs: Sandy's unexampled wicked- 
ness in breaking the first pipe; James Dunn's un- 
heard-of generosity in buying the second; the 
little chance I had if I didn’t take the. broom to 
such a big boy; and then— 

“But, Miss Wilson,” I said, when I came to 
that point, ‘‘ what made yax come to the shoe-hole, 
and not Sandy?” , 

“‘T wanted to see if the boy was attending to his 
work,” 

I then told her I would love her as long as she 
lived, and that she mustn't be angry with me; 
and when she had promised to love me too, we 
parted. 

It only remains to be said, that about a month 
afterwards, Sandy was quietly dismissed. We ait 
breathed more freely when he was gone. 
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WRECKED AT HOME. 


By Noau Brooks. 


Parr IL 


Lert alone on Grampus Rock, with all sign of 
rescue fading away into the night, things looked 
pretty dismal for the ten shipwrecked boys. Some 
of us had never slept away from home before in our 
lives,—unless, perhaps, when we lay in hay-mows 
and barns, on the “night before Fourth o’ July.” 
For on that night, at twelve precisely, it was the 
custom of the entire boy population 
of Fairport to ring the church bell— 
the ‘town bell” we called it—and 
build a bonfire on the Common. 
These amusements were forbidden, 
being destructive to the sleep of the 
older people, to say nothing of burn- 
ing fences and dry-goods boxes. So 
we escaped from home and hid away 
in hay-lofts, until the hour when 
the clangor of the town-bell and the 
flames of bonfires should banish sleep 
from the entire town for the rest of 
the night. 

“1 say, fellers,” said Jack Adams, 
“this is like sleeping out night be- 
fore Fourth o’ July.” 

Bill Keeler whimpered: ‘‘ But we 
aint got no fire.” Bill’s grammar 
always was a little shaky. 

Fire! There was an idea! If we 
only had a fire, it would not be so 
lonesome. But there was nothing to 
burn, it seemed ;, and Dandy Blake 
said that fish-bones and sea-weed 
would not catch afire, even if we had 
matches, 

Matches! Who had any matches? 
It would be strange if, out of ten 
boys, at least one-half did not have 
some stray matches among the odd 
lumber stored in their pockets. There 
was a general rummaging, and pock- 
ets turned inside out gave forth nails, 
twine, chalk, fish-hooks, sinkers, 
knives and other such valuables; and 
in Ben Dennett’s vest pocket,—for 
Ben wore a real waistcoat,—were 
found three matches! In Rufe Park- 
er’s jacket was found one more. It had worked 
through a hole in his pocket, and slipped down 
into a corner of the lining, where it was captured 
with great triumph, 





But what to burn? Here were the matches, but 
no wood. 

“Let’s burn the boat !” cried Jem Connor. 

Little Sam burst into tears. ‘ You shan't burn 
my father’s boat,” he said, 

“Pho! there’s nothing left of her but small 
pieces. We are in for it now, and it'll be no worse 


“WE RUSHED AT THE WRECK LIKE HUNGRY WOLVES.” 


to make a fire of the old thing than to make a 
wreck of her, anyhow.” 

‘And we shall catch it, anyhow,” added Bill 
Keeler, gloomily. ‘*‘So we may as well be hung 
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for an old sheep as a lamb.” Still, the idea of 
burning even the fragments of old Snowman’s boat 
was a little appalling, even to us shipwrecked young 
mariners. 

“‘T move we burn the ed Rover,” said Jack 
Adams, removing his battered cap by way of mak- 
ing himself presiding officer. “ Alf in favor of that 
will say ‘aye,’—contrary-minded, ‘no.’ It’s a 
vote,” he added, as a shrill chorus of ayes rose on 
the chill air. 

A melancholy procession of boys took up the line 
of march over the rock to the other side, where the 
main part of the wreck still lay. The old hatchet 
was found under the after-part of the boat, where 
it had been left. Armed with this, Ben Dennett 
struck the first blow, shivering off a huge chunk of 
pitchy pine in an instant. This set an example, 
and we all rushed at the wreck like hungry wolves, 
each one tearing away a slice, Sam Snowman vieing 
with the rest in the work, 

With great glee,—laughing and joking at our 
misfortune,—we lugged the wood over the ragged 
spur of rock to the leeward, where we were out of 
the wind. Some slivers of dry pine and fragments 
of newspaper from somebody’s pocket served as 
kindling. One of Ben Dennett’s matches was care- 
fully scratched on a dry stone under his cap, the 
entire company crowding around to keep off the 
air. It fizzed a little, sputtered, choked Ben s0 
that he gasped for breath, then—it went out. 
Three were left. Another and another were 
scratched, each boy holding his breath; and cach 
went out irresolutely. Ben had wet his matches 
when he went overboard. 

Rufe’s one match was all we had left. Little 
Tommy began to tremble with fear and cold as that 
was produced and anxiously drawn across the sur- 
face of a smooth, dry stone. It fizzed, crackled into 
a clear flame, and in a moment a bright yellow 
blaze was leaping up from the little knot of pine 
and dry sea-grass. Each boy gave a great hurrah 
of joy; and we had a jolly fire. 

We brought over, bit by bit, the entire wreck of 
the once proud Red Rover of the Bloody Seas, and 
prepared for the long night before us. Some of 
the fragments of the old craft had floated away and 
were lost. Sonre were rescued from the detached 
rocks, where they had lodged. Jerry Murch waded. 
out into the swirling tide and secured a piece of the 
broken gunwale, which he particularly coveted. 
Leaving the rock to return, he cut his bare foot-on 
a sharp shell, and, giving a little howl of pain, 
tumbled over into the current, which bore him 
swiftly away. 

Speechless with terror, and with mouths wide 
open, the boys stood helplessly looking at their 
comrade as he was swept out from Grampus. But 


Ben Dennett, dropping his armful of wood, dashed 
into the water, struck out bravely, grasped Jerry by 
his long, red hair and dragged him into shallow 
water. As they regained the shore, Jerry, dropping 
his bit of timber, which he had held all the time, 
rubbed his head ruefully, and said, “ You need n't 
have pulled a feller’s hair so.” 

‘*That’s the way always to save a drowning 
man,” said Ben. “ Aint it so in story-books? You 
know the hero seizes the other hero by his flow- 
ing locks, and all that sort of thing.”- 

But the rest of the boys executed a sort of war- 
dance around the heroic Ben, doing him honor for 
saving two lives that day, We had not forgotten 
that he took Tommy Collins om his back when we 
were wrecked; and nobody thought it less heroic 
because the water then was only knee-deep. 

The roaring fire put a different look on things 
right away. Basking in the cheerful blaze, we 
watched the limpets broiling on the hot stones, for 
we were ravenously hungry, and even these tough 
morsels of shell-fish tasted very nice. There was 
no water, and the hot, salty limpets made us some- 
what thirsty. But the Fairport boys were not used 
to whimpering much; and though some of them 
licked their chops, as they looked across at the little 
stone farm-house at the entrance of the harbor and 
remembered the nice brown pans of milk in the 
dairy, nobody complained. 

Some of the little fellows were dozy, but not 
one of us thought of going to sleep. It was pretty 
clear that we could not be found until daylight; 
and Jem Conner’s suggestion that we put our fire 
on top of the rock so that it might be seen from 
town, was scouted asa wild and extravagant project. 

«Who would see the fire so far off? And who 
would bother themselves about us, anyhow?” 

That was boy-reasoning. Yet, at that very mo- 
ment, and all through that anxious night, the 
island-dotted bay, the rotting wharves, the marsh 
and the spruce-covered pastures were searched pain- 
fully by anxious men and mothers, who could not 
give up their children for lost. 

Unconscious of the pother which our absence 
was making in the distant, unsleeping town, we 
little midgets perched ourselves on the rocks about 
the fire, and told stories, 

“Give us ‘The Drummer-Boy,’” said Bill, 
Keeler. 

This was one of Rufe Parker’s stories, inherited 
from his grandfather's time, but common property 
in Fairport. Every Fairport boy knew the story of 
the drummer-boy's melancholy ghost; but Rufe 
always told it well. 

“No, don’t let’s have that; it’s a ghost story,” 
said little Sam Snowman, glancing around the 
gloomy picture with a scared look. 
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“Oh! bother the ghost,” said Ben, “1 ’ve heard 
jt lots of times. Heave ahead, Rufe. Who's 
afeared?” 

‘As Ben was the hero of two rescues from drown- 
ing, he was allowed to have his way, and Rufe then 
told his tale. 

“Jt was a wild and gloomy night in the month 
‘of March —” 

«No, no,” broke in Jem Conner, ‘It was a 
tempest-tossed and weeping night in the month of 
March.’ That’s the way it goes. I’ve heard it 
lots of times.” 

“°T aint, neither,” replied Rufe, angrily. “And 
I just want to know who ’s telling the story,—you 
or 1?” 

“Oh! shut up, Jem,” said several of the boys; 
and Rufe, somewhat heated 
in this interruption, went on: 

“Tt was a wild and gloomy 
night in the month of March” 
(with a withering glance at 
Jem), “when the British 
abandoned Fort George, sit- 
uated on the heights of 
Fairport. They went away 
in such haste that they for- 
got a jite drummer-boy. 
aged fifteen, who was in 
prison in the dungeon,—the 
which you may now see in 
ruins in the lower left-hand 
corner of the fort, as you go 
in from the side towards 
town; but the roof’s fallen 
in, so that you can’t sce all 
of the dungeon, but you can 
see where it was, and us fel- 
lers have been jn there many 
a time, and know it’s so.” 

Taking a long breath, Rufe proceeded: ‘ Well, 
this poor little drummer-boy, aged fifteen, when he 
heard the soldiers marching away in a hurry, 
jumped up and beat ‘The Retreat >on his drum, 
which he happened to have with him; but in vain. 
Though he beat his drum with uncommon energy, 
and made a deuce of a row, he could n’t attract 
the attention of his departing comrades, who 
marched off in double-quick time, for the Amer- 
icans were after ’em,—and so left their unfortunate 
drummer-boy shut up in- the dungeon--aged fif- 
teen,” 

* But he was aged fifteen once before,” inter- 
posed Tommy Collins, whose eyes were as big as 
saucers. 

“Oh, cork up, youngster!” said Ben Dennett. 
- Heave ahead, Rufe.” 

“(A great many months, mayhap years, passed 








away before the dungeon in old Fort George was 
visited by anybody. The war— Oh! I forgot to 
say, in the right place, that this was in the Revolu- 
tionary War. The war was over, and some people 
thought they would explore the dungeon, to see if, 
mayhap, they might find some curiosities, and, 
mayhap, some stores of gold and silver. But there, 
in a dark and dismal corner, their tin Jantern,—for 
they had one of those tin lanterns from Rowell’s 
store,—their tin lantern showed them a heap of 
skeleton bones bent over a rusty, dusty drum. it 
was the little drummer-boy, aged fifteen!” 

Proceeding in a ghostly whisper, and glancing 
around on his terrified audience, so as to mark the 
effect, Rufe went on: 

«When Fort George was evacuated, it was the 





RUPE TELLS HIS STORY. 


fifteenth of March, Seventeen Hundred and Some- 
thing or other; and now, on the fifteenth of March, 
every year, his ghost comes to the old dungeon and 
beats his ghostly drum. People don’t remember 
it, sometimes ; but when it is another wild and 
gloomy night in the month of March, they hear 
from the old fort the hollow rolling of the drum. 
Then they say, ‘It’s the fifteenth of March,’ and 
so it is. And, last March, me and Bill Williams 
hid behind Oliver Bridges’ house, and we heard 
the drum, just as sure as a gun. Tt was an. un- 
common wild and gloomy night, just like this” 
{the stars were shining thickly in the sky while 
Rufe was talking); “‘and, if we’d waited, we would 
have seen the ghost of the little British drummer- 
boy, aged fifteen.” 

Some of the chubby faces about the fire grew 
pale as this blood-curdling story was concluded. 
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The place seemed more lonely than ever, while the 
boys listened to the soft lapping of the waves on 
the rocks and the far-off note of the sea on the 
wide shores of the bay. It was late,—how late no- 
body knew; we had nothing but the stars to tell 
the time. Most of us were dreadfully sleepy; but 
everybody was too much afraid to sleep. What 
might not happen in the darkness and silence of 
the night? 

As we boys crouched together about the flicker- 
ing fire, suddenly cries of distress and horror were 
heard from the other side of the rock. There were 
sounds of groans and shrieks for an instant; then 
all was still. Again, the yells and cries grew more 
and more sharp, as of a person in mortal anguish ; 
then they sank away in a sobbing groan. Every 
boy stood at once on his feet, his eyes starting from 
his head, his form motionless; and not a word was 
said. Bill Keeler’s seal-skin cap actually rose three 
inches on the top of his head, held there by his 
white hair, which stood on end with terror. You 
could have hung your hat on Rufe Parker’s eyes, 
they stuck out so.. 

Nobody stirred. Jack Adams was the first to 
speak : 

‘*Let’s go and see what it is!” 

And away he dashed, like a brave old mutineer 
of the ship Bounty, as he was, before his comrades 
could still their chattering teéth long enough to say 
“No.” Every boy followed Jack, each one afraid 
of being left behind. 





“(HE HALF-AWAKENED BOYS STOOD EAGERLY WATCHING. 


And jumping down on the other side, the whole 
mob of boys tumbled over Jem Conner, who was 
lying under a crag, howling in his hands, speaking- 
trumpet fashion, and making all these unearthly 
noises just for a lark, 

“Oh, you scarecrows!” said he. 
be fooled so!” 

He had stolen away while Rufe was telling the 
ghost story ; and he knew just about when to come 
in with his chorus of groans and yells. He had the 
tale, of the drummer-boy all by heart. 

“Pshaw! who was afraid? We knew it was 
you,” said Jerry Murch, 

“Of course, we did,” said little Snowman, his 
teeth still rattling like a pair of castanets. 

But Jack Adams said it was a mean joke,—so it 
was,—to try to scare a lot of little fellows like that. 
Jack was almost always right. 

Finding their way back to the fire, the excited 
boys sang a few mournful little songs about Old 
Dog Tray, who was gentle and was kind, and 
whose tail hung down behind, just like any other 
Old Dog Tray; but. it was a very dull business. 
One by one they sank off to slumber, and ail was 
still save the low wash of the waves, the solitary cry 
of a night-hawk overhead, and an occasional snivel 
from.a heap of legs and arms where some of the 
poor little old soldiers were dreaming of home. 

Once, towards morning, there was a general 
alarm. One of the boys, awaking from a troubled 
sleep, caught sight of a sail creeping down by Nau- 
tilus Island, He sang out, 
hastily, “Sail ahoy!” But 
the little craft was too far off 
to hear his hail. The half- 
awakened boys stood discon- 
solately about, rubbing their 
aching limbs and eagerly 
watching as the sail, ghostly 
in the grey dawn, faded away 
in the mist and disappeared 
behind Holbrook’s. We left 
the water’s edge, and, seek- 
ing our uneasy bed once 
more, slept brokenly until 
sunrise, 

It seemed a moment after, 
—but it must have been sev- 
eral hours, for the sun was 
rising over Kench’s Mountain, 
—when I was awakened by 
the rattle of oars pulled nois- 
ily into a boat, and the sound 
of voices. Starting up in the 


* Before I'd 


Half-way over the rock, there came another loud, chilly’ air, 1 beheld Gitchell’s boat, her keel just 


wild cry. This time we heard the startling words : 
“Help! help! help!” 


grating on the rocky beach of our island. In the 
bow stood Old Gitchell, with the painter in his 
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hand. He saw the boys rising, one by one, from 
the rocks. The remark he made was, “ Wal, I 
swan to man !”” 

Uncle Oliver, Capt. Bakeman and ’Si Redman 
were in the boat. They had been searching for us 
all night. ‘The harbor had been ex- 
plored in every direction; and now, 
towards morning, the whole distance 
as far up as Nigger Island having 
been covered, they had extended 
their search to Grampus, but with 
faint hopes of finding the young 
brood so far out to sea. 

We were rescued. And nothing 
in life ever tasted so good as the 
half-warm water which we found in 
a small keg on board. There was 
nothing to eat, though Old Gitchell, 
with a dark grin, offered us a chunk 
of pigtail tobacco, on which he 
allayed his own hunger. 

What a triumphal voyage was that 
which we made homeward! A soft 
westerly breeze sprang up with the 
sun; the clumsy old boat, dear to 
fishing excursions and chowder par- 
ties, seemed a barge of beauty. 
Somewhat lame and sore with our 
uneasy rest on the rocks, and faint 
with long fasting, we boys were joy- 
ful enough to forget all trial and 
entertained our rescuers with mar- 
yelous tales of our, night’s adven- 
tures. 

As the old craft drew near the 
town, the news of our coming 
spread; for the boys swarmed over 
the gunwale and crowed prodigiously 
their greetings. The wharf was 
dotted with tearful parents, sisters 
and brothers, some of the latter 
looking half-envious at the heroes 
of the rescue. We were received 
with open arms, Nobody thought of scolding. 
A great terror had been removed. Each father 
and mother, I suppose, thought, “For this my son 
was lost and is found, was dead and is alive.” 

Even old man Snowman, as he took little Sam 
into his big arms, brushed a drop of dew off his 
weather-beaten cheek with the back of his tarry 
hand, and only said, ‘‘ You blamed little rat!” 

There was rejoicing in Fairport that summer 





morning; and in many happy homes a great cloud 
of sorrow was lifted as the young prodigals were 
welcomed with smoking breakfasts, and with that 
little show of feeling which a New England cool 
self-restraint permitted. 


“as THE OLD CRAFT DREW NEAR THE Tows.” 


It was a peaceful end to what at one time seemed 
a most perilous adventure. Looking back at it now 
over the still lapse of years, it does seem like a nar- 
row escape. Perhaps we truant youngsters were 
much to blame for the night of tearful apprehension 
which we brought ihto the quict old town, Per- 
haps,—and who shall say that each one did not de- 
serve to ‘‘catch it,” as little Sam expected he 
should when he reached home after the wreck ? 
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THE 


LITTLE VIOLINIST. 


By THoMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


THIS story is no invention of mine. I could not 
invent anything half so lovely and pathetic as seems 
to me the incident which has come ready-made to 
my hand. 

Some of you, doubtless, have heard of James 
Speaight, the infant violinist, or Young Americus, 
as, he was called. He was born in London, I be- 
lieve, and was only four years old when his father 
brought him to this country, less than three years 
ago, Since that time he has appeared in concerts 
and various entertainments in many of our principal 
cities, attracting unusual attention by his musical 
skill. I confess, however, that I had not heard of 
him until last month, though it seems he had pre- 
viously given two or three public performances in 
the city where I live. I had not heard of him, I 
say, until last month, but since then I do not think 
a day has passed when this child’s face has not 
risen up in my memory,—the little half-sad face, 
as I saw it once, with its large, serious eyes and in- 
fantile mouth. 

Ihave, I trust, great tenderness for all children ; 
but I know I have a special place in my heart for 
those poor little creatures who figure in circuses and 
shows, or elsewhere, as “infant prodigies.” Heav- 
en help such little folk! It was an unkind fate 
that did not make them common-place, stupid, 
happy girls and boys like our own Fannys and 


Charleys and Harrys. Poor little‘waifs, that never 
know any babyhood or childhood,—sad human 
midges, that flutter for a moment in the glare of 
the gas-lights, and are gone. Pitiful little children, 
whose tender limbs and minds are so torn and 
strained by thoughtless task-masters, that it seems 
scarcely a regrettable thing when the circus caravan 
halts awhile on its route to make a little grave by 
the wayside. 

I never witness a performance of child-acrobats, 
or the exhibition of any forced talent, physical or 
mental, on the part of children, without protesting, 
at least in my own mind, against the blindness and 
cruelty of their parents or guardians, or whoever 
has care of them. 

I saw at the theatre, the other night, two tiny 
girls, mere babies they were, doing such feats upon - 
a bar of wood suspended from the ceiling, as made 
my blood run cold. They were twin sisters, these 
mites, with that old young look on their faces which 
all such unfortunates have. I hardly dared glance 
at them, up there in the air, hanging by their feet 
from the swinging bar, twisting their fragile spines 
and distorting their poor little bodies, when they 
ought to have been nestled in soft blankets ina 
cosey chamber, with the angels that guard the sleep 
of little children hovering about them. I hope the 
father of those two babies will read and ponder this 
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page on which I record not alone my individual 
protest, but the protest of hundreds of men and 
women who took no pleasure in that performance, 
but witnessed it with a pang of pity. 

There is a noble “ Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Dumb Animals.” There ought to be a 
Society for the Prevention of Cruclty to Little Chil- 
dren; and a certain influential gentleman who 
does some things well and other things very badly, 
ought to attend to it. The name of this gentleman 
is Mr. Public Opinion. 

But to my story, 

One September morning, about five years and 
a-half ago, there wandered to my fireside, hand in 
hand, two small personages who requested in a 
foreign language, which I understood at once, to 
be taken in and fed and clothed and sent to school 
and loved and tenderly cared for. Very modest of 
them—was n’t it?—to ask all that! And I had 
never seen either of them before,—perfect strangers 
to me. What was my surprise when it turned out 
(just as if it were in a fairy legend), that these were 
my own sons! When I say they came hand in 
hand, it is to inform you that these two boys were 
twins, like that pair of tiny girls I just mentioned. 

‘These young gentlemen are at present known as 
Charley and Talbot, in the household, and to a 
very limited circle of acquaintances outside; but as 
Charley has declared his intention to become a cir- 
cus-rider, and Talbot, who has not so soaring an 
ambition, has resolved to be a policeman, it is likely 
the world will hear of them before long. In the 
meantime,—and with a view to the severe duties 
of the professions selected,—they are learning the 
alphabet, Charley vaulting over the hard letters 
with an agility which promises well for his career as 
circus-rider, and Talbot collaring the slippery S's 
and pursuing the suspicious X Y 2Z’s with the 
promptness and boldness of a night-watchman. 

Now it is my pleasure not only to feed and clothe 
Masters Charley and Talbot as if they were young 
princes or dukes, but to look to it that they do not 
wear out their ingenious minds by too much study. 
So I occasionally take them to a puppet-show, or a 
musical entertainment, and always, in holiday time, 
tosee a pantomime, This last is their especial de- 
light. It is a fine thing to behold the business-like 
air with which they climb into their scats in the 
parquette, and the gravity with which they imme- 
diately begin to read the play-bill upside down, 
Then, between the acts, the solemnity with which 
they extract the juice from an orange, through a 
hole made with a lead pencil, is also a noticeable 
thing. 

Their knowledge of the mysteries of Fairyland is 
at once varied and profound. Everything delights, 
but nothing astonishes them. That people covered 


with spangles should dive headlong through the 
floor} that fairy queens should step out of the 
trunks of trees; that the poor wood-cutter's cottage 
should change, in the twinkling of an eye, into’a 
glorious palace or a goblin grotto under the sea, 
with crimson fountains and golden staircases and 
silver foliage,—all that is a matter of course. This 
is the kind of world they live in at present, If 
these things happened at home they would not be 
astonished. 

The other day—it was just before Christmas—I 
saw the boys attentively regarding a large pumpkin 
which lay on the kitchen floor, waiting to be made 
into pies. If that pimpkin had suddenly opened ; 
if wheels had sprouted out on each side; and if 
the two kittens playing with an onion-skin by the 
range had turned into milk-white ponies and har- 
nessed themseives to this Cinderella coach, neither 
Charley nor Talbot would have considered it an 
unusual circumstance. 

Now, Lam quite willing they should believe in 
fairies, particularly in the good fairies; and 1 hope 
when they grow up to be men they will not ex- 
change that harmless faith for any less pure and 
beautiful. 

The pantomime which is usually played at the 
Boston Theatre during the holidays, is to them 
positive proof that the stories of ‘* Cinderella” and 
Jack of the Bean-stalk” and “ Jack the Giant- 
Killer” are true stories. They like to be reassured 
on that point. So one morning last January, when 
I told Charley and Talbot, at the breakfast-table, 
that Prince Rupert and his Court had come to town, 





* Some in jags, 
Some in rags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” 


the news was received with great glee, as you may 
imagine; for this meant that we were to go to the 
play. 

For the sake of the small folk, who could not 
visit him at night, Prince Rupert was good enough 
to appear every Saturday afternoon during the 
month, These afternoon performances were called, 
in French, matinces. 1 don’t know why; for mat- 
inée means forenoon. French, I suppose, was the 
native language of all of Prince Rupert's courtiers 
who didn’t speak Irish. However, it was to a 
matinée we went, and we went immediately after 
dinner one sunshiny Saturday, 

You would never have guessed that the sun was 
shining brightly outside, if you had been with usin’ 
the theatre that afte.noon. All the window-shutters 
were closed, and the great glass chandelier hanging 
from the gayly-painted dome was one blaze of light. 
But brighter even than the jets of gas were the 
ruddy, eager faces of countless boys and girls, 
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fringing the balconies and crowded into the seats 
below, longing for the play to begin. And nowhere 
wwere there two merrier or more eager faces than 
those of Charley and Talbot, pecking now and 
then ata brown paper cone filled with white grapes, 
which I held, and waiting for the solemn green 
curtain to roll up and disclose the coral realm of 
the Naiad Queen. 

Iam not going to tell you much about the play. 
There was a bold young prince—Prince Rupert, of 
course—who went into Wonderland in search of 
adventures. And how do you imagine he got there? 
He jumped into the river Rhine. I would n’t ad- 
vise everybody to go that way. Then there was 
one Snaps, his servant-man, who did n’t want to 
go in the least, but went, and got terribly fright- 
ened by the Green Demons of the Gloomy Cavern, 
which made us all laugh,—it being such a pleasant 
thing to see somebody else scared nearly to death. 
Then there were knights in brave tin armor, and 
armies of fair amazons in all the colors of the rain- 
bow, and troops of unhappy slave-girls who did 
nothing but smile and wear beautiful dresses, and 
dance continually to the most delightful music. 
Now you were in an enchanted castle on the banks 
of the Rhine, and now you were in a cave of emer- 
alds and diamonds at the bottom of the river, scene 
following scene with such bewildering rapidity that 
finally you did n’t quite know where you were. 

But what interested me most, and what pleased 
Charley and Talbot even beyond the Naiad Queen 
herself, was the little violinist who came to the 
German Court and played before Prince Rupert 
and his bride. 

It was such a little felloy! He was not more 
than a year older than my own boys, and not much 
taller. He had a very sweet, sensitive face, with 
large grey eyes, in which there was a deep settled 
expression which I do not like to see in a child. 
Looking at his eyes alone, you would have said he 
was sixteen or Seventeen, and he was merely a 
baby ! 

1 do not know enough of music to assert that he 
had wonderful genius, or any genius at all; but it 
seemed to me he played charmingly, and with the 
touch ofa natural musician. I thought ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer ” the sweetest strain of music in 
the world, as it floated up from the small violin. 

‘At the end of his piece, he was lifted over the 
foot-lights of the stage into the orchestra, where, 
with the conductor’s stick in his hand, he directed 
the band in playing one or two airs. In this he 
showed a carefully trained ear and a perfect under- 
standing of the music. 

I wanted to hear the little violin again, but as he 
made his bow to the audience and ran off, it was 
with a half-wearied air, and I did not join with my 


neighbors in calling him back. ‘‘ There ’s another 
performance to-night,” I said to myself, “ and the 
little fellow is n't very strong.” He came out and 
bowed, but did not play again. 

All the way home from the theatre my children 
were full of the little violinist; and as they went 
along, chattering and frolicking in front of me, and 
getting under my feet like a couple of young span- 
iels (they did not look unlike two small brown 
spaniels, with their fur-trimmed overcoats and seal- 
skin caps and ear-lappets), I could not help think- 
ing how different the poor little musician's lot was 
from theirs. 

He was only six years and a-half old, and had 
been before the public nearly three years. What 
hours of toil and weariness he must have been pass- 
ing through at the very time when my little ones 
were being rocked and petted and shielded from 
every ungentle wind that blows. And what an ex- 
istence was his now,—traveling from city to city, 
practicing at every spare moment, and performing, 
night after night, in some close theatre or concert- 
room when he should be drinking in that deep, re- 
freshing slumber which childhood needs. How- 
ever much he was loved by those who had charge 
of him,—and they must have treated him kindly,— 
it was a hard life for the child. 

He ought to have been turned out into the sun- 
shine; that pretty violin—one can easily under- 
stand that he was fond of it himself—ought to have 
been taken away from him, and a kite-string placed 
in his hand instead. If God had set the germ of a 
great musician or a great composer in that slight 
body, surely it would have been wise to let the 
precious gift ripen and flower in its own good 
time. 

This is what I thought, walking home in the 
glow of the wintry sunset; but my boys saw only 
the bright side of the picture, and would have 
liked nothing better than to change places with 
little James Speaight. To stand in the midst of 
Fairyland and play beautiful tunes on a toy fiddle, 
while all the people clapped their hands,—what 
could quite equal that? Charley began to think it 
was no such grand thing to be a circus-rider, and 
the dazzling career of policeman had lost something 
of its charm in the eyes of Talbot. 

It is my custom every night, after the children 
are snug in their nests and the gas is turned down, 
to sit on the side of the bed and chat with them 
five or ten minutes. If anything has gone wrong 
through the day, it is never alluded to at this time. 
None but the most agreeable topics are discussed. 
I make it a point that the boys shall go to sleep 
with untroubled hearts. When our chat is ended 
they say their prayers, Now, among the pleas which 
they offer up for the several members of the family, 
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they frequently intrude the claims of rather curious 
objects for divine compassion. Sometimes it is a 
rocking-horse that has broken a leg, sometimes it 
is Shem or Japhet, who has lost an arm in being 
removed from the Noah’s Ark; Pink and Inky, the 
two kittens, and Rob, the dog, seldom escape with- 
out the warmest recommendations to mercy. 

So it did not surprise me at all this Saturday 
night when both boys prayed God 
to watch over and bless the little 
violinist. 

The next morning at the break- 
fast-table, when I opened the news- 
paper, which is always laid beside 
my plate, the first paragraph my 
eyes fell upon was this: 

«James Speaight, the infant violinist, died 
in this city late on Saturday night. At the 
matinée of the ‘Naiad Queen,’ on the after- 
noon of that day, when little James Speaight 
came off the stage, after giving his usual violin 
performance, Mr. Shewell* noticed that he ap- 
peared fatigued, and asked if.he felt ill. He 
replied that he had a pain in his heart, and 
then Mr. Shewell suggested that he remain 
away from the evening performance, He re- 
tired quite early, and about midnight his father 
heard him say, ‘Gracious God, make roont for 
another little child in Heaven.’ No sound 
was heard after this, and his father spoke to 
him soon afterwards; he received no answer, 
but found his child dead.” 

Was there ever anything sadder 
than that? The printed letters 
grew dim and melted into each 
other as I tried to read them again. 
I glanced across the table at Char- 
ley and Talbot, eating their break- 
fast, with the slanted sunlight from 
the window turning their curls 
into real gold, and I had not the 
heart to tell them what had hap- 
pened. 

Of all the prayers that floated 
up to heaven, that Saturday night. 
from the bedsides of sorrowful men and women, 
or from the cots of happy children, what accents 
could have fallen more piteously and tenderly upon 
the ear of a listening angel than the prayer of little 
James Speaight ! 

He knew he was dying. The faith he had learned, 
perhaps while running at his mother’s side, long 
ago, in some green English lane, came to him 
then. He remembered it was Christ who said, 
“¢ Suffer little children to come unto me,” and the 


beautiful prayer rose to his lips: ‘Gracious God, 
make room for another little child in Heaven.” 

I folded up the newspaper silently, and through- 
out the day I did not speak before the boys of the 
little violinist’s death ; but when the time came for 
our customary chat in the nursery, I told the story 
to Charley and Talbot. I do not think they under- 
stood it very well, and still less did they understand 








‘(SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME.” 


why I lingered so much longer than usual by their 
bedside that Sunday night. 

As Isat there in the dimly-lighted room, it seemed 
to me that I could hear, in the pauses of the winter 
wind, faintly and doubtfully somewhere in the dis- 
tance, the sound of the little violin. 

Ah, that little violin !~a cherished relic now. 
Perhaps it plays soft, plaintive airs all by itself, in 
the place where it is kept, missing the touch of the 
baby fingers which used to waken it into life | 


* The stage-manager. 
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